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She f Pisa’, A Poise 


Sir Francis Younghusband was the second of the three famous sons of Major 
General John William Younghusband, C. S. 1., and had a most distinguished 
career as army officer, political agent, and author. He held the degree of LL.D. 
(Honorary) from Edinburgh and D. Se. from Cambridge. 


In his book Wonders of the Himalaya, London, 1924, page 4, he writes: 
“What I do most heartily regret is that my instinct for natural history was never 
fostered during youth and childhood. There must be very few in whom the 
love of living things is wholly absent. Certainly I can recall it in me from my 
earliest days. I can feel to this day the joy I felt, when five or six years old, 
at finding white violets in a Somersetshire wood and a little red cup in the moss 
of a Somersetshire lane; at watching sea anemones in the pools of the Ilfra- 
ecombe rocks; at seeing rabbits on a summer evening scurrying in and out of 
their holes on the grassy edge of a Devonshire wood; at discovering a cosy 
tomtit’s nest one Easter holiday; at trapping and holding in my hands a delight- 
ful little chaffinch; and, above all, at collecting butterflies one summer holiday 
in Switzerland. From all these incidents I derived intense enjoyment. 1 did 
not want to kill the chaffinch. But I did most keenly want to hold it in my 
hands and admire it more nearly than was possible when it was still at liberty. 
And the butterflies | wanted for the sake of the sheer joy there was in having 
between my finger and thumb something so beautiful, so rare, and so difficult to 
find and catch. So, like most boys, I had the nascent naturalist spirit in me. 
But also like most boys I was wrenched violently away from opportunities of 
developing it and of observing and getting to love the animals and birds and 
flowers about us, and was with other boys herded into classrooms and forced 
to strain my brains in acquiring quantities of quite useless information.” 


For an Englishman twenty-five years ago, this was an advanced expression 


(bet embed 
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Wood Thrush ROGER TORY PETERSON 
May Morning 
“While on the awakening continent from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore.” 
Down along the woods road at 4:00 this morning, it was yet night, but a 


Robin called in the distance. A Northern Yellow-throat seemingly talked in 
its sleep. The stars were bright and a half moon was high in the sky. At 
4:20 a Song Sparrow gave a halfhearted call and at 4:30 a Wood Thrush 
sang a few notes. A Skunk crossed the narrow road. At 4:40 came the 
sound of a Pheasant. Through an opening in the trees a few stars still showed. 
The most prominent bird song was that of the Wood Thrush. The bird 
chorus began in earnest at 4:45 and birds started to fly about. The nearest 
songsters were Robins, Chewinks, and House Wrens. Clouds covered the 
moon. From near-by came the squawk of a Pheasant, followed by a whir 
of wings. Now a heavy mist covered the fields. Sweet smells filled the air. 
By five o'clock the moon again showed “her lamp above” and was greeted by 
a Blue Jay. The first bird to be visibly recognized was a happy little House 
Wren. At 5:05 the eastern sky was fainty streaked with pink. The foliage 
was very lovely; tiny birch leaves, bushes hung with catkins, red buds and 
white buds. The Black and White Warbler was busy on his rounds. A 
Brown Thrasher sang joyfully from his high perch. The Phoebe identified 
himself. By 5:30 the sunrise colors were more varied, but still delicate. 
Mist lingered in the low places. Five gulls flew over. At 5:38 the rim of the 
sun appeared and soon the full disk shone pink. The half moon was yet 
bright. By 5:45 the sun had vanished. Birds in view were the Towhee, Robin, 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Song Sparrow, Baltimore Oriole, and Cathird. At 
6:00 the sun reappeared, now a light yellow. The fog was heavy along the 
brook and above the swamp. Two glorious male Grosbeaks and a female 
flew about. While a Red-wing o-kleed from a maple branch, a Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo hunted for breakfast. Then a Flicker swooped across the field, 
writing finis to the breaking of a May morning. “PHILOHELA”™ 
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Hummingbirds in New Hampshire 


By Fern Bouprnot Cook 


My garden has always been 
privileged to have the occasional 
visit of Ruby-throated Humming- 
birds, but in spite of all my efforts 
1 was unable to attract any of these 
birds as regular wisitors to the 
garden or to the porch adjacent 
to the garden until three vears 
ago. 

In the years previous to 1946 
1 waited until June 1 to put out 
the vials of sweetened water, but 
after reading an article in Horti- 
culture by Mr. Fletcher, in which 
he mentioned the early May ar- 
rival of Hummingbirds in Cohas- 
set, | came to the conclusion that 
my failure to attract the birds 

might have been due, at least in part, to putting out the vials too late in the 
spring. Consequently, that year | started earlier, about May 20. | used poppy- 
shaped red glass vials purchased from the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
in Boston, attaching the vials to dowels in the flower boxes filled with red ger- 
aniums on our porch, The second day, much to my delight, | saw a hummer 
feeding there. 

In the past three years | have observed that the hummingbirds arrive 
near my home in Berlin, New Hampshire, between May 9 and May 16, and 
leave, only a few at a time, between September 10 and 24. In 1948 the last 
three hummers left on September 24. 

Once the birds find the sweetened water in the red poppy-shaped vials, 
they will feed from various types of containers. We use chiefly the Webster 
feeders, which we found especially convenient when we had a hornet invasion. 
We were able to prevent these insects from entering the feeders by inserting 
in the opening of each of the feeder arms a small lead disk having a hole in 
the center to accommodate the bird's bill, very similar in design to the lead 
cap sent to me by Mr. Webster, of Holderness, New Hampshire, for this pur- 
pose. 

In 1946 we had four hummingbirds; in 1947 about eight; and in 1948 we 
counted twelve at the end of the nesting season. 

In 1947 we were rewarded for our time and patience when the young 
hummers lit on our fingers. | spent over an hour standing perfectly still, with 
my finger underneath the end of an arm of one of our Webster feeders. Then 
my husband took over, and in five minutes he felt the tiny clasp (hardly per- 
ceptible, it is so delicate) of the hummer’s feet. After that it became rather 
a game to hold the vials for the birds to feed. On one occasion. one little bird 
which was feeding from the vial that | was holding flew circling around my 
head with his beak pointed toward me, and just a few inches away (as ob- 
served by my husband) ; and, another time, one touched my ear with his bill. 
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In June, 1948, we had our only hummingbird tragedy. I noticed a Ruby- 
throat perched all day long on a wire that passed through the geranium plants. 
He would feed occasionally, but when I walked up to him, offering a vial of 
sweetened water from my hands, he would drink from it. This continued for 
three days. Then on the third day, I saw him fall when he tried to hover to 
drink from a feeder. | picked him up and, discovering that he was chilling, 
I brought him into the house and placed him in a box with an improvised 
perch. Later that day, however, he died. 

The most amusing of the 1948 hummingbirds was the young one which 
we named “The Man on the Flying Trapeze.” This little one, instead of hover- 
ing as he sipped, would light on the tip of the arm of the Webster feeders, and 
would drink from the opening of the arm while perched with both feet grasp- 
ing the edge of it. 

My great hope is, some day, to know the joy of finding the miniature nest 
of our hummers. Such a rare pleasure is described by Burroughs as follows: 
“The woods hold not another gem as the nest of the Hummingbird. The find- 
ing of one is an event to date from. I have met with but two, both by chance.” 


Hummingbirds Vie with Wasps 
By Roya Brown 

A friend, one spring, presented me with some of the small tubes that are 
supposed to be decked with ribbon and hung on bushes for hummingbird 
feeders. | so hung them in my garden at Plymouth, New Hampshire, but did 
not see a bird near them that summer and therefore did not replace them the 
next season. Then one day | noticed hummingbirds feeding in the larkspur 
outside a window in our dining nook. As the window was high and the lark- 
spur low, I got out the small tubes and placed them so that they could be seen 
through the window. 

As it was necessary to fill these tubes each day, | added a floral cup and a 
floral fountain purchased from the Massachusetts Audubon Society. | placed 
these, not on the flowers, but directly in front of the large dining nook window. 
I still fill all the feeders once a day and now I wonder just how many hum- 
mingbirds I am feeding. 

Bees and wasps are also attracted to these feeders, and the result is aerial 
combat between these uninvited guests and the hummingbirds. The male 
hummer usually retires, but the female persists in the attack and usually wins. 
getting her fill of syrup while the evicted bees and wasps wing their way 
angrily around her. She pauses sometimes to counterattack. One day a male 
Ruby-throat (usually more interested in the larkspur than the fountain) 
repeatedly chased away either a female or a juvenal hummer. The battle 
lasted for some time, with the male Ruby-throat—during its lapses—perched 
on a near-by tree and seemingly standing sentinel. | have not thought of a 
reason for this behavior unless it be that he was protecting the source of food 
supply for his own mate. The battle was not renewed. 

It is my impresion that the female, whose duty it is to feed the young, 
finds the “fountain” a ready source of food supply and so is less choosy than 
the male, who flirts with the larkspur, as the female seldom dovs during the 
season of feeding the young. It is also evident that the male Ruby-throat is 
much more wary and more easily frightened off than his mate, whether by 
bees or wasps coming to the feeder or by any movement inside the window. 
This wariness may account for the fact that he prefers the comparative privacy 
of the larkspur, which is farther removed from passing human shadows as well 
as from the competition of bees and wasps. 
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Consider Birds in Landscape Design 


By Artrnur C, Comey, Landscape Architect* 

Every home is made more valuable by proper landscape design of its 
plantings, whether you have a city lot or a rural estate. Keep the birds and 
their needs for food, shelter, and nesting cover in mind as you plan planting 
around your house, border plantings for your lawn and garden, trees for 
shade and background, vines for screening, ground cover for bare spots, 
sunny glades especially designed for your hobby of bird study, or even for a 
bird sanctuary. Through the proper selection of plants used, bird populations 
may be greatly increased, adding to home values both aesthetic and economic. 
The outline presented below indicates the wide range of bird-attracting ma- 
terial for use in landscape design of the private place, by use of both plants 
and other means. 

A. Foon. 

1. Naturalistic supplies. 
a. Plants. 
1. Berries and fruits for food from early summer until 
following spring. 
2. Nuts and acorns. 
3. Seeds, especially those persisting through late fall and 
winter. 
Buds, etc. 
Flowers to provide nectar for Hummingbird, Oriole, and 
some warblers. 
6. Marsh and aquatic plants for ducks, geese, rails, and 
bitterns. 
Plants harboring insects, insect eggs, etc., in leaves, twigs, 
bark, wood, or dead limbs. 
c. Food in the ground, as earthworms, for Robin and Woodcock. 
Artificial supplies, as seeds, suet, peanut butter. 
a. On feeding stations. 
b. On tree trunks and limbs. 


c. On cleared ground, preferably with shelter, as brush pile 
near by. 

d. Under brush heap, corn shock, or similar shelter. 

e. Sugared water in vials for Hummingbird, Oriole, and some 
warblers. 

f. Along shores for ducks and geese. 


Warer, for drinking, bathing, or providing food in or under water, 
as fish, roots, etc. 
l. Naturalistic, as brook. pond, or spring. 
2. Artificially supplied, as pools, drinking fountains, and bird baths. 
GRAVEL or sand, to provide grit for digestion and dust-bathing. 
1. Naturally exposed, as along driveways, roads, or banks. 
2. Artificially supplied, as in feeders or on ground. 
SHELTER. 
|. From enemies. 
a. Thickets, thorny bushes, vines, and hedgerows or shrubbery 
borders. 


*Adapted from copyrighted article in Landscape Architecture, January, 1946. 
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b. Protection, especially at feeding stations, from predators, as 
cats, rats, squirrels, by wall, fence, metal or wire guards. 
Provide open ground around pools. 

c. Protection from man, as posting, fences, and foliage screens. 

From weather (see also under 3 below). 

a. Natural, protected sunny southern exposure. 

b. Evergreen trees, hedges, and shrubs. 

c. Thick shrubbery and vines. 

d. Brush piles and corn shocks. 

e. Windbreaks, as walls and hedges. 

For nesting. 

a. Naturalistic. 

1. Thickets and tree forks for many species, elms and soft 
maple for Oriole, grass fields for Bobolink and Meadow- 
lark, marshes for ducks, rails, bittern, and Marsh Wren. 
Dead or decaying limbs and tree holes for woodpeckers, 
owls, nuthatches, and other cavity-nesting species. 
Sand banks for Bank and Rough-winged Swallows and 
Kingfisher. 

b. Artificial. 

l. Bird nesting boxes of graded sizes for such species as 
Chickadee, House Wren, Bluebird, Tree Swallow, Hairy 
and Downy Woodpeckers, Crested Flycatcher, Flicker, 
Sparrow Hawk, Screech Owl, Wood Duck. 

2. Covered ledges of house, porch, or garage for Phoebe 
and Robin. 

3. Under eaves for Cliff Swallow. 

4. Open barns and sheds for Barn Swallow, Phoebe, Barn 
Owl. 

5. Chimney for Swift. 

6. Cart wheels on poles for Osprey. 

7. Flat, gravelled roofs for Nighthawk. 

Supplies of nesting material, as string, yarn, hair, chips in 

nesting boxes, mud. 

E. PERCHES. 
1. Dead trees, branches, and posts for hawks, woodpeckers, fly- 
catchers, Gnatcatchers, and many other species. 
2. Rocks for Marsh Hawk, Short-eared and Snowy Owl. 
3. Wires for swallows, Bluebird, flycatchers, etc. 





Help the Birds Find Nesting Materials 


By E. Frances Pray 


“The time of the singing of birds is come, 
And the voice of the turtle is heard in the land.” 

But unless suitable nesting material is at hand, the birds will go elsewhere 
to build their homes and rear their families. On our small half-acre in Am- 
herst, the needs of many of our common birds are recognized, and our ex- 
perience may interest other members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society. 
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The little brook running through my garden furnishes mud for the nests 
of Robins, Blue Jays, English Sparrows, Phoebes and Wood Thrushes. Every 
autumn | leave, on the edges of the brook, tufts of grass for the Blue Jays. 
The Jays pull off pieces of my bittersweet vine for the foundation of their 
nests, then long pieces of dried grass from the tufts along the brook which 
they lay on the foundation with mud for binding. They do not do much weav- 
ing. | have noticed again and again that when they have a big load of dried 
grass they dunk it in the brook before laying it on their nest. | suppose it 
packs firmer, or shapes better. 

One bank of the brook I leave entirely wild, much to the annoyance of 
my gardening friends, and it furnishes nesting materials for many birds. The 
Baltimore Orioles strip the dried stalks of last year’s common milkweed and 
get the strong silvery fibers for their swinging cradles. Among last year’s 
goldenrod stalks | put horsehair which I have gathered on my winter walks. 
The Orioles and Chipping Sparrows appreciate and use them. The Chippies 
nest in a honeysuckle bush on this bank, getting material from the bank and 
building in a very short time their nest of rootlets and horsehair mixed with 
dog’s hair, and sometimes with my own gray hair. 

The pasture thistle is on the bank, planted for the Goldfinches. They use 
its puffball fluff when they nest in July. 

I lost my big wild black cherry tree in the hurricane, but I have some 
small ones on the bank, and | leave a nest of tent caterpillars for the vireos: 
they use the web to hang their cuplike nest, and the cuckoos like the cater- 
pillars. I also lost my gray birch in the hurricane, so I substitute, until | get a 
new birch started, logs of canoe and gray birch from my fireplace wood. 
These I place on the bank for the vireos for decorating their nests. 

I have planted clumps of cinnamon fern about the garden for the Hum- 
mingbirds. One has to watch very long and carefully to see the Humming- 
birds gather the brown wool from the cinnamon ferns for their nests. | have 
succeeded in seeing them do this for the last three years. 

The Yellow Warbler also uses this wool to line its nest. It likes to nest in 
elderberry shrubs. | have several elderberries along the brook. 

There is a wild grape vine growing on a wild cherry tree back of my 
garage, and from this vine the Rose-breasted Grosbeak takes the dried tendrils 
and, with twigs from my willow tree, builds a loosely woven nest. It seems 
as if this bird just threw its nest together. 


House Wrens gather dried twigs from the bridal wreath that | refrain 
from pruning until after nest-building is over. 


The Catbird gathers from everything for its nest. One nest | took apart 
in the autumn had 499 separate pieces in it, sixteen different kinds of material. 
and | could identify all except two different grass roots with only a bit of 
blade on them. All the materials apparently came from my garden. 


The Chimney Swifts like rough, nubby twigs for their nests in the chim- 
ney. The two nests | examined were constructed of elm twigs. How many 
have seen the Swifts gathering, while in flight, twigs for their nests? I am 
watching my two elm trees and hoping to see the Swifts doing it some day. 


The Phoebe gets mud and mosses, lichens, and other materials along the 


brook. 


The Wood Thrush goes to the bank for weed roots, mud, dried leaves left 
from last year, and little scraps of paper. 
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The Brown Thrasher gets roots and leaves by the load and flies over two 
well-kept gardens to its nesting site. 

The Song Sparrow has a nest in one of my cedars, a nest of grass rootlets 
lined with pine needles instead of horsehair. 

Some bird, it may be the Cedar Waxwing, strips the bark from the wild 
grape vine. I have not caught it at it, nor have | found its nest. 


Natural History Day Camps Will Open 


Four, and probably five, Natural History Day Camps for boys and girls will 
be conducted through July and August at the various Audubon Sanctuaries 
in the State, at Pleasant Valley Sanctuary in Lenox, and at the Palmer State 
Park in Topsfield, all under the direction of the Audubon teaching staff. These 
day camps have been operated for several years with great success at Moose 
Hill, Arcadia, and Pleasant Valley, but this season Cook's Canyon and Palmer 
State Park have been added. 

The General Advisory Board for these day camps consists of Clarence E. 
Allen, Chairman of the Educational Committee of the Society, and Head- 
master of the Rivers Country Day School in Brookline; Dr. William G. Vinal, 
Professor of Nature Education at the University of Massachusetts; and C. 
Russell Mason, Executive Director of the Massachusetts Audubon Society. 
The Advisory Board for the Palmer State Park Day Camp will also include 
Arthur Lyman, Commissioner of Conservation, and Edgar L. Gillet, Direetor 
of the Division of Parks and Recreation,, State Department of Conservation. 

The sessions at the various camps will get under way the week of July 3, 
and there will be three two-week sessions. Circulars giving complete informa- 
tion about these camps, which will enroll boys and girls from nine to thirteen 
years of age, may be secured upon application by post card or telephone to 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society, 155 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


Wildwood Camp — A New Venture 


Wildwood Camp will open this season at Cook’s Canyon, Barre, Massachu- 
setts, in response to a demand from parents and teachers for a resident camp 
of limited enrollment where the program will be restricted to the field of 
natural science. Boys and girls, from nine to twelve years of age, who are 
particularly interested in the natural sciences will be enrolled for a two-week 
session from July 17 to 29. 

The General Advisory Board for the camp will be the same as that set up 
for the Natural History Day Camps of the Society, and C. Russell Mason will 
be the director. assisted by members of the Audubon educational staff. 


Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary offers an ideal environment for boys 
and girls to study the plant and animal life of the region, and the competent 
supervision of the Audubon staff assures field interest and a meeting of edu- 
cational needs. 

Several enrollments for Wildwood Camp were received prior to the issuing 
of printed announcements, and since the enrollment is limited to twenty it is 
suggested that parents who wish their children to attend this season should 
make application as early as possible. A descriptive circular has been pre- 
pared and is available on request from the office of the Society. 
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An Ever-Widening Field 


Statistics from our Membership Department are frequently encouraging 
as well as enlightening. A recent check on the geographical distribution of 
our approximately seven thousand members revealed the fact that members 
are enrolled from thirty-nine States of the Union, the District of Columbia, 
our two Territories (Alaska and Hawaii), and six foreign countries. Many of 
these members may originally have lived in Massachusetts, and it is a tribute 
to the effective work of the Society that they have retained their membership. 
Others have learned of the Massachusetts Audubon Society through member- 
ship in kindred organizations or through the Bulletin, and they have desired 
to ally themselves with our program and keep in touch with our activities. 
Not infrequently new groups organizing in the interest of conservation look 
to the Massachusetts Audubon Society as a model organization, and we are 
especially favored from time to time with inquiries from sources far and near 
concerning the organization and administration of our educational program. 
May we continue to merit this expanding influence! 

We are delighted to welcome the following new members this month and to 
salute the loyal supporters who have transferred their memberships to higher 
brackets. 


Life Members 
***Burns, Miss Helen P., Hingham 
**Dustin, Miss Lillian F., Cambridge 


Banes, Thomas, Boston 

Barnum, Mrs. Anne A., Pittsfield 

Beardsley, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth D., 

Pittsfield 

Beckwith, Miss Mary, Pittsfield 

Bemis, Mr. and Mrs. Earl J., Pittsfield 

Benda, Dr. Elizabeth, Arlington 

Benjamin, Mrs. I. Ferguson, 
Shrewsbury 

Bennett, Mrs. Clinton W., Winchester 

Bentley, Mrs. Harold, Spencer 

Boice, Mrs. S. J., Pittsfield 

Bond, Laban W., Attleboro 

Boothby, Mrs. Alden H., Walpole 

Bossom, Miss Nellie T., Lexington 

Bottomley, Miss Jane G., Dedham 

Bowden, Ned, Phillipsburg, N.J. 

Boyajian, Aram, Pittsfield 

Boy Scouts Cub Pack 2, West Roxbury 

Boy Scouts, Framingham 

Brook Farm, West Roxbury 

Brooks, Henry H., Concord 

Brous, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel, Lenox 

Brown, Mrs. Harold E., Woburn 

Brown, Miss Norah, Pittsfield 


Contributing Members 
*Bill, Miss Pauline, 
Stafford Springs, Conn. 
Lyman, Mrs Ceorge H.. Boston 


Supporting Members 
Ellis, Miss Helen E., Westport Point 
Gorham, Richard M., Boston 
*Howe, Mrs. Parkman D., Needham 
Ladd, Mrs. Howard L., East Wareham 
*Levine, Mrs. Janet K., Brookline 
Mac k, Mrs. Harold A., Boston 
Martin, Mrs. Archibald H., Lynn 
*MecKibbin, Miss Emily W., Boston 
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A Guide to Bird- Watching in Massachusetts 


Part IV. Cape Cod and the Islands. 


Geologically speaking, Cape Cod, Nantucket, and Martha’s Vineyard 
are principally interesting because of their extreme youth. When the contin- 
ental glaciers of the (comparatively) recent Pleistocene Ice Age pushed their 
ponderous bulks southward from their far northern points of origin, they 
shoved ahead of them a tremendous amount of material—sand, clay, pebbles, 
even boulders of great size—which they had “bulldozed” from above the 
bedrock of what is now New England. As the climate slowly altered and 
became more temperate, their forward movement came to a stop, and with 
the melting of the ice-mass, immense piles of displaced material were left, the 
terminal and lateral moraines of today. Nantucket and the Vineyard were 
thus formed during the maximum southern extension of the Quaternary ice- 
mass, while Cape Cod was shaped by a later re-invasion of the Ice Age, when 
a lobe of the ice-mass reached southward across what is now Massachusetts 
Bay before it was halted by a climatic amelioration. 


Unlike the rest of Massachusetts west of the coastal plain, Cape Cod and 
the islands present no high hills nor rocky outcrops, and their altitudinal 
range is practically nil. Under its scanty covering of humus the subsoil of 
this region is composed of glacial till, easily eroded wherever exposed to wind 
and water, as is very evident in the cliff faces at Highland Light in Truro, 
Sankaty Head on Nantucket, Gay Head on the Vineyard, and at many other 
points along the coast. In some cases offshore shoals indicate the former 
extent of these morainic deposits. Wherever the sea washes the foot of such 
cliffs, tidal currents have carried away the detritus, forming barrier beaches 
and sand spits at many places, and gradually filling up the deeper quiet areas 
near by until they have become, successively, shallows with muddy bottoms, 
then stretches of level salt marsh, and eventually, perhaps, dry land or even 
sand dune formations of considerable elevation. The entire area now forming 
Provincetown and including Pilgrim Lake, the Province Lands, Race Point, 
and Wood End, has been built by the postglacial erosion and transportation 
of material from the morainic deposits forming the cliff at Highland Light 
in Truro and from other parts of the outer Cape. Similar action formed 
Monomoy south of Chatham, Coatue Beach on Nantucket, and Chappaquid- 
dick on the Vineyard, to mention only a few such places in eastern Massachu- 
setts, and this action has made notable changes in their outlines even within 
the memory of the present writer. 


Back from the post-Pleistocene beaches and salt marshes on the Massachu- 
setts Bay side of Cape Cod we find a jumble of low rounded hillocks rising 
rently from almost level moorlands. When Champlain, and later John Smith, 
explored this coast, and when Myles Standish first landed at Provincetown in 
November of 1620, much of the land was covered with a primeval forest of 
beech, red oak, and hornbeam, but this quickly disappeared following the 
settlement of the region, being replaced, as the thin layer of humus thus ex- 
posed dried out (or was burned off by forest fires), by “barren land weeds,” 
pitch pine and scrub oak predominating, with blueberries and huckleberries, 
bayberry and cat brier thickets, poison ivy, and acidophilous plants such as 
bearberry and trailing arbutus. Scattered widely throughout the area are 
small ponds, some of them typical “kettleholes” without visible inlet or outlet. 
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CAPE COD AND THE ISLANDS 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket Counties 


As might be expected in a region with such botanical restrictions, the avian 
visitors, except jor the water birds and shore birds, are limited in species and 
in numbers, and there are few places on Cape Cod of especial interest to the 
bird-watcher. Such birds as Towhees, Brown Thrashers, and Field Sparrows 
abound in the bushy fields and along the overgrown road borders; Prairie 
and Pine Warblers are heard everywhere, and wherever Usnea moss drapes 
the pitch pines or white cedars the Northern Parula Warbler may often be 
found nesting. Seeming strangely out of place, the Hermit Thrush is a 
common breeding bird on the Cape. In winter flocks of Snow Buntings and 
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Northern Horned Larks are easily located, and, because of its tempered 
climate, Myrtle Warblers, Robins, Bluebirds, and others linger here on the 
Cape after their companions have departed southward from the rest of New 
England. 

Except for occasional rarities brought in by storms, the spring migration 
of land birds is usually very poor, but in the autumn Cape Cod (and especially 
the Monomoy region) is a veritable trap for interesting birds. In recent years 
such western species as the Arkansas Kingbird, Dickcissel, Clay-colored Spar- 
row, Lark Bunting, and Lark Sparrow have been repeatedly observed in the 
region in fall or early winter, while visitors from the south such as the Yellow- 
breasted Chat, Summer Tanager, and Orchard Oriole are occasionally found, 
to the delight of the fortunate bird-watchers who chance across these stragglers 
from afar. 

Because of its temperate climate, Cape Cod is the most favored spot in 
Massachusetts in which to find coveys of our original native Bob-white Quail, 
while on Martha’s Vineyard we'can still see the habitat of the Heath Hen, 
where that ill-fated species became extinct less than a score of years ago. 

Of the two groups of raptorial birds, the hawks and owls, Marsh Hawks 
and Sparrow Hawks are fairly common, Pigeon Hawks and Peregrines are 
often seen in migration, with occasional summering Buteos and Accipiters, 
and Rough-legs patrol the moors in fall and winter: Short-eared Owls are 
found regularly about the moors and open meadowlands, Barn Owls nest on 
the Vineyard, Great Horned Owls breed regularly on the Cape, and Snowy 
Owls may be looked for throughout the region whenever a southward flight 
of these fine birds appears. 

Martha’s Vineyard was formed of morainic matter caught between two 
lobes of the Wisconsin ice sheet, and thus is in the form of a broad triangle, 
the short northwest and northeast legs of which include the “highlands” of 
the main terminal moraines, the longer leg being the southern edge of their 
outflow plain where it meets the waters of the open Atlantic. This outflow 
plain was deeply eroded by the streams from the melting ice-mass, and in the 
most recent geological changes the strong coastal currents and the winds have 
formed barrier beaches across some of these inlets of the sea, converting 
them into narrow fingerlike ponds. The salinity of these inlets and ponds 
varies considerably, which affects their flora and fauna, including their avian 
visitors. Their condition is still far from permanent, however, and their bird 
population therefore changes from year to year and cannot be predicted far 
in advance. Much of the interior of the island is still, like Cape Cod, covered 
with a low forest of pitch pine and scrub oak with the accompanying heaths 
and other low vegetation, difficult of human passage and poorly populated 
with a very limited number of land bird species. This habitat was the last 
stand for the vanished Heath Hen, whose habits were apparently quite dif- 
ferent from those of its close relative the Prairie Chicken. 

Nantucket is part of the same moraine seen near Edgartown on the Vine- 
yard and exhibits much the same type of terrain, except that the interior is 
largely open moors where the Vineyard is, or was, wooded. Even the pitch 
pine, so abundant on Cape Cod a few miles to the north, is said not to have 
been found on Nantucket in pioneer days, and it and many other trees and 
plants have been introduced in recent years. And even when compared with 
Cape Cod, the numbers and variety of land birds found on Nantucket is very 
much below that of the mainland. But the waters near by literally teem with 
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migrating and wintering waterfowl, and interesting pelagic birds may be 
found in summer not far away from the sandy island shores. 

So it is primarily to observe the water birds and shore birds, in their sea- 
sons, that we visit Cape Cod and the islands, and practically every species of 
these two groups recorded from New England has been seen at some time in 
this most favorable region. 


Much of the following detailed material on the outer Cape was supplied 
through the very generous co-operation of Ludlow Griscom. 


LITERATURE 
Forbush, Edward Howe Birds of Massachusetts and other New England States 


Vol. Ul, pp. xxiv to xxxvii, for discussion of geological 
history. 


A History of the Game Birds, Wild-Fowl and Shore Birds of 

Massachusetts and Adjacent States. 
Griscom, Ludlow, and The Birds of Nantucket. 
Folger, Edith V. 
Cottrell Annette B Wintering Waterfowl at the Vineyard. Bulletin, M.A.S., 

April, 1942. 
Mason, C. Russell Summer Birds of Nantucket. Bulletin, M.A.S., Nov., 1944. 
Sands, Douglas B. June on the Vineyard. Bulletin, M.A.S.. June, 1946. 
ABBREVIATIONS: S—Summer resident; W-—Winter resident; M—Migrant. 
l. PROVINCETOWN. Harbor and Fish Pier: alcids, cormorants, great 
hordes of gulls, a few white-winged gulls in winter. The Province Lands: a 
fine trap for migrants. Cape Race: a wonderful lookout for Gannets, jaegers, 
shearwaters, Kittiwakes: an area never yet adequately studied and covered. 
2. TRURO. A fine fresh-water pond and marsh, with bitterns, Virginia 
Rail, etc.; a good meadow for Snipe and Pectoral Sandpipers in season; a 
great gathering of Eiders and sea ducks off the Bay side. 
3. WELLFLEET. The Bay side has several points and extensive marshes, 
excellent for waterfowl of many kinds, often in spectacular numbers when 
food is plenty; wintering Canada Geese. 
4. EASTHAM. First Encounter: the extensive flats at low tide attract shore 
birds, Black Ducks, Canada Geese, and Brant at the proper season; the salt 
marsh creeks have Sharp-tailed Sparrow colonies, Acadians in season, and an 
occasional Clapper Rail; look for Horned Larks, Pipits, Ipswich Sparrows, and 
Longspurs in migration. Great Pond: One of the best duck ponds on the 
Cape; Coot, Baldpate, Scaup, Ring-necks, Ruddies, and all the rarer species 
occasionally; two smaller ponds near by are not quite so good but should be 
looked at. Nauset Beach and Marsh: a very fine locality for shore birds, 
which feed on the flats at low tide, fly down the inlet as the tide comes in, and 
roost on the point of the beach at high tide; a walk down this beach is worth 
while throughout the year and will yield one hundred species of shore, sea, and 
ocean birds; flights of phalaropes, Golden Plover, and godwits during north- 
east gales in August and September. Road from Eastham to Nauset Coast 
Guard Station: through extensive fields and patches of woodland: fine for 
land bird migrants in fall, Arkansas Kingbird, Migrant Shrike. Blue-gray 
Gnateatcher, Dickcissel, Lark Sparrow, etc. Austin Ornithological Research 
Station: carrying on important biological studies, bird-banding, etc. 
5. ORLEANS. East Orleans down North Beach (separates ocean from 
Pleasant Bay): another paradise for shore, sea, and ocean birds, requiring a 
beach-driving car. Rock Harbor on Bay side: great flocks of Brant and geese 
in season. Route 28 along inside of Pleasant Bay: loons, grebes, ducks, etc. 
Woodlands anywhere: good for land bird migrants in fall. 
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6. CHATHAM. Eastward Ho Golj Club: fine view over Pleasant Bay for 
ducks and geese, best at low tide: Bob-white, hawks, nesting Prairie Horned 
Larks. North Chatham: inlet to Pleasant Bay to the north, Tern Island to the 
south, with some shore bird flats around it. West Chatham: an extensive 
fresh-water marsh just north of Nantucket Sound and west of Harding’s Beach 
Road is excellent for birds requiring this habitat in winter and on migration; 
the woodlands and swamp hollows at the base of Sears Point, and the plantings 
around the larger summer places in Chatham itself are good for land bird 
migrants in fall. Morris Island: one of the best natural traps for land bird 
migrants in the Northeast. Tern Island near Chatham Bars Inn: a sanctuary 
of the Massachusetts Audubon Society under protection of the Austin Orni- 
thological Research Station, for studies of breeding terns of several species. 
7. MONOMOY ISLAND. One of the most famous and productive orni- 
thological points on the whole Atlantic seaboard; no field ornithologist has 
ever exhausted its possibilities. For a long period of years it was a peninsula 
and it could be covered by beach wagon from Chatham, but a boat is now re- 
quired (as was the case when I visited it as a boy, J.B.M.), and the visitor must 
choose whether to visit the famous shore bird flats and the “Brant Marsh” at 
the north end, or go all the way to the Point. Nantucket Sound is often full of 
seafowl west of the Point, and the shoals east and south of the Point on occa- 
sion produce some of the most spectacular concentrations of seafowl reported 
on the Atlantic side of the New World. The active and competent observer 
who visits Monomoy Island throughout a decade will surely see at least three 
hundred species. 

8. BREWSTER. Long Pond: American Merganser, Bald Eagle; four spe- 
cies of nesting owls in the near-by woods. Cliff Pond, Nickerson State Forest: 
very good for pond ducks in fall and winter; Bald Eagle; some of rarer resi- 
dent and nesting woodland birds. Mill Pond in High Brewster: the best duck 
pond on the Cape. The outlet of this pond north of the old mill is a foaming 
brook which spreads northward into an extensive marsh, part of which never 
freezes over: a wonderful locality for marsh birds, particularly wintering 
stragglers. The flats along Cape Cod Bay: the two best coigns of vantage are 
the road just east of the Quivvet Neck marsh and inlet, and Rocky Point; 
spectacular numbers of geese, Brant, ducks, shore birds, gulls, etc; the best 
time for a visit is as the tide is beginning to fall and the flats are becoming 
exposed, 

9, BARNSTABLE. Sandy Neck: very extensive beach, sand dune, and salt 
marsh area, rich in variety and numbers of shore birds and water birds; 
thickets among dunes are “traps” for land bird migrants: rooketies of Black 
crowned Night Herons where interesting bird-banding operations were once 
carried on: Piping Plover, Least Tern 5S. 

10. FALMOUTH—MASHPEE. Much typical Cape Cod woodlands, sev- 
eral good ponds in this region; a fine boulder train moraine paralleling 
Buzzards Bay in Falmouth; good shore bird beaches and marshes; many 
wintering sea birds and waterfowl on Buzzards Bay and Vineyard Sound; in 
summer terns, Laughing Gulls, etc. Woods Hole: marine biological research 
station. 

ll. MARTHA’S VINEYARD. Nesting Barn Owls and Carolina Wrens 
suggest the southern tinge of the avifauna; hawks seem more abundant than 
on the mainland; Short-eared Owls found throughout the year, Snowy Owls 
appear in good numbers during flights; Piping Plover, Least and other terns 
may nest on protected beaches; Laughing Gulls common in summer, Herring 
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Gulls throughout the year, other gulls in migration and in winter; sea ducks 
may be present in great numbers on certain ponds, notably Squibnocket, 
Black Point, and Poucha. Gay Head: colored cliffs good lookout for alcids 
and other water birds. Squibnocket Pond and Point: one of best ponds for 
waterfowl; Point good for alcids, many water birds, Harlequin Duck, eiders, 
scoters, etc. W. Chilmark Pond: Canada Geese. Black Point Pond: pond 
ducks, Baldpate, European Widgeon. Katama Beach: horned larks, Snow 
Bunting, Meadowlark, Snowy Owl W. Poucha Pond, Chappaquiddick: an- 
other excellent pond for waterfowl. Oak Bluffs: Prairie Horned Lark breeds. 
12. NANTUCKET. Griscom and Folger list only 274 species for Nan- 
tucket; and while the island is an excellent spot from which to study water 
birds and shore birds, it is decidedly disappointing because of its paucity of 
land birds, except during the fall migrations when land birds are sometimes 
both abundant and varied. Maria Mitchell Association: museum and informa- 
tion center for students of fauna or flora of Nantucket. Great Shoals around 
island: shearwaters, jaegers, phalaropes, in May, August, and September; 
great rafts of scoters, eiders, etc., in winter. Nantucket Harbor: harbor jetties, 
gulls SW; Turnstone M; European Cormorant W. Coatue Point to Great 
Point: barrier beach and sand spit of recent formation: shore birds and water 
birds; landfall for autumn migrants from Cape Cod; Piping Plover, terns, in- 
cluding a few Arctic and Least S. Madaket Harbor, Smith Point, Eel Point, 
Dry Shoal: loons, grebes, alcids, sea ducks, Brant, shore birds, in season. 
Ponds between Madaket and the Moors: like those on the Vineyard, these long 
narrow ponds are sometimes affected by storms, and their attractiveness for 
different ducks, etc., varies from time to time: migrating sea and river ducks 
drop in wherever they find suitable conditions; Black Ducks breed; near Long 
Pond Black-crowned Night Herons nest in low blueberry bushes: at Bart- 
lett’s Farm or near Mioxes and Miacomet Ponds, Black Duck, Upland Plover, 
Prairie Horned Lark, Bank Swallow, Grasshopper Sparrow, breed. “The 
Moors”: formerly haunt of great quantities of curlews and plovers in season; 
pitch pine and scrub oak now encroaching and changing character of habitats; 
Short-eared Owl, Rough-legged Hawk, Marsh Hawk. Hidden Forest: best place 
on island for small land birds; other good places for land birds, especially 
fall migrants, are the Mothball Pines near Hummock Pond (Grasshopper 
Sparrow); Bartlett Farm; Surfside Road; the Larches; scrub near Great 
Point; and the small ponds near Altar Rock in Saul’s Hills region. 

138. MUSKEGET ISLAND. Low sandy island well covered with beach grass 
and poison ivy; long famous as breeding place for great numbers of terns, 
Laughing Gulls, Herring Gulls, and now a few nesting Black-backed Gulls; 
shore birds M; sea ducks and other water birds MW: Short-eared Owl. 


Pleasant Valley Sanctuary Transferred 


to the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


Wonderful news for our members and all friends of wild life in Massachu- 
setts, is the confirmation, just as the Bulletin goes to press, of the transfer of 
Pleasant Valley Sanctuary in Lenox to the Massachusetts Audubon Society. 

The June issue of the Bulletin will be a special “Pleasant Valley” number, 


describing the past, present and future of this most interesting wild life 
sanctuary. 
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Game Management and Non-Game Species 
By Howarp L. MENDALL 
Maine Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit, Orono, Maine* 


ELEANOR PETTINGILL 


The first National Wildlife Refuge was established for the protection of 
a colony of nesting Brown Pelicans. 


One of the criticisms sometimes directed at wildlife management programs 
by bird and garden club members has been the assertion that game animals 
receive practically all the consideration while non-game species are almost 
completely ignored. Much of this criticism is due to misunderstanding and 
it is the purpose of this article to clarify, if possible, some of the points where 
such misunderstanding may have arisen. 

It must be admitted that State and Federal agencies generally place em- 
phasis on game birds and mammals, but this fact alone should not cause 
concern to conservationists at large. Most State conservation departments 
receive a substantial part of their income from the sale of hunting and fishing 
licenses. and in some States these departments are entirely supported from 
such sources. Among the Federal agencies, Congressional appropriations 
furnish their chief means of support, although this is by no means the rule, 
The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service is the most important Government agency 
dealing with wildlife, and in this organization the two divisions chiefly con- 
cerned with improving game environments (the Federal Aid and the Refuge 
divisions) are financed to a large extent by the sportsmen themselves. There- 
fore, it is only natural to expect game species to be favored when those people 
having game interests are paying most of the bills. Moreover, to a large 
extent it was through the activities of the organized sportsmen during the 
dark days of duck hunting in the early 1930's that the present-day progress 
in wildlife management became initiated. 

*A contribution from the Maine Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit--Maine Depart. 


ment of Inland Fisheries and Game, University of Maine, Wildlife Management In- 
stitute, and U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service cooperating. 
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Seng birds and other non-game species may not be the recipients of many 
actual management programs, but they share the benefits in almost every 
game management project that is conducted. Most refuges—-whether they 
are State or Federal—provide sanctuary for all wildlife species present. 
Several Federal refuges in this country, and a considerabe number in Canada, 
have been established primarily for non-game birds—especially the colonial 
species. On all Federal refuges, song birds and other non-game animals 
receive full protection, and law violators are dealt with as severely as though 
game species were molested. The much-maligned and heavily persecuted 
fish-eating birds, in particular, have benefited greatly by the refuge program. 

Our important Federal refuge system today is generally associated with 
waterfowl, upland game, or big game, but it is interesting to recall that it 
got its start through the need for protecting vanishing non-game birds. The 
very first of the national wildlife refuges was established on Pelican Island in 
Florida to protect the Brown Pelican. The refuge movement in its earlier 
days, coincided closely with the attempts to restore colonial birds so badly 
depleted during the plume-hunting days. 

Nearly every bird lover is familiar with the present-day fight to save the 
Trumpeter Swan from extinction. This will probably never again become a 
game bird, yet it is being “managed” extensively and successfully on the Red 
Rock Lakes National Wildlife Refuge in Montana—-an area acquired and 
maintained by sportsmen’s money. Interestingly enough, most sportsmen are 
following the miraculous comeback of the Trumpeter Swan as avidly as the 
nature lover who never uses a gun. A parallel case is seen on the Aransas 
Refuge in Texas where special help is being given to another dangerously 
depleted non-game bird—the Whooping Crane. 

Shore birds, gulls, terns, herons, bitterns, egrets, and cormorants have 
especially benefited from the added protection and favorable habitat they have 
found on Federal refuges. Many other groups or species of birds could be 
included in the list if space permitted, and certainly special mention should 
be made of the rare Roseate Spoonbill which is found on several of the Fed- 
eral refuges. 

Perhaps more important than legal protection is the often overlooked 
fact that every act of game management is likewise beneficial to non-game 
species of similar habitat requirements. The creation of new marshes or 
the improvement of existing ones may be carried out specifically to provide 
habitats for ducks or geese, but it provides just as much habitat for 
grebes, Red-winged Blackbirds, marsh wrens, Swamp Sparrows, and many 
other marsh birds not on the game list. Dams may be constructed 
with money furnished by sportsmen and trappers for the purpose of stabilizing 
water levels to keep muskrat lodges and duck nests from being flooded, but 
these same dams will save many nest losses among marsh wrens and black- 
birds. Forest openings are created to provide better habitat for grouse, wood- 
cock, or deer; but thrushes, warblers, sparrows, and vireos benefit as much as 
do the game species. The establishment of coniferous shelter strips, the 
planting of berry-producing shrubs, and the maintenance of feeding stations 
may be primarily for pheasants or quail; but chickadees, nuthatches, gros- 
beaks, jays, redpolls, and Snow Buntings do not know this and consequently 
they patronize them extensively. In fact, there is good reason to believe 
that the entire winter feeding program benefits song birds more than it does 
game species. Many Wood Duck nesting boxes have been erected only to have 
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them appropriated by the earlier nesting owls, woodpeckers, and Sparrow 
Hawks. 

The foregoing examples are but a few of the many instances which could 
be enumerated where non-game species have benefited in management pro- 
grams initiated for the game animals. Another point should be emphasized 
in this connection. Every capable and efficient game manager is a trained 
biologist and is a conservationist at heart, and he is as interested personally 
in a Swamp Sparrow as in a duck, even though his position requires him to 
devote his talents toward the duck. 

We must have strong alliances of all conservation groups—-both game and 
non-game interests. The nature clubs, garden clubs, bird clubs, and sports- 
men’s organizations must work together to prevent misuse of our land, our 
waters, and our wildlife species. In the not-too-distant past, the hunters 
sneered at the so-called bird lovers as fanatic sentimentalists, and the bird 
lovers loudly criticized the hunters as inhuman killers. Today such attitudes 
have largely vanished in the need for co-operation, in a broader understanding 
of the place of our wildlife species, and in more tolerance for the viewpoints 
of others. Song birds and other non-game species have a considerable 
economic value and an equally great esthetic value for those who enjoy watch- 
ing them, listening to them, and photographing them. Game birds have the 
same values but have an additional value to the hunter who enjoys the sport 
of shooting. Sportsmen must realize that the bird lover who does not want 
to kill has a full right to enjoy wildlife in his own way. Further, the sports- 
man must recognize the fact that simply because he doesn’t like a hawk or a 
kingfisher, this does not alter the right of hawks and kingfishers to live and 
give pleasure to people who do not care for hunting. But by the same reason- 
ing, the bird lover must realize that i/, through management, adequate popula- 
tions of game species are built up, then the hunter has a full right to enjoy 
wildlife according to his particular desires, even though they happen to be with 
a gun. It should be borne in mind, however, that never again should we 
permit any species of game to be reduced to the point where its status is 
endangered. 

Fortunately the future outlook for wildlife conservation is bright. All 
groups of individuals interested in wild birds and mammals are working to- 
gether in closer harmony than ever before. This is as it should and must be 
if each enthusiast of the out-of-doors is to have an abundance of wildlife for 
enjoyment—each in his own way. 


Notes from the Sanctuaries 


ARCADIA. Winter clung to the Connecticut Valley like a burr to a wool 
sock this past March. The first indication of spring might be said to have been 
the arrival of seven Red-winged Blackbirds on the 13th. Then very little 
happened until the 20th, when four Robins and two Bluebirds livened up the 
still wintry landscape. It was on this date, too, that the Sparrow Hawks put in 
an appearance, while by this time the Red-winged Blackbird population had 
jumped to an estimated 100. 

The noises from Frog Hollow on the night of March 28 were sweet music. 
The frogs began their singing, proclaiming that the frost was out of the 
ground, and announcing by their penetrating love calls the arrival of the Ver- 
nal Season—so far as Frogdom was concerned. The frogs spoke truly, because 
the very next morning, March 29, found Arcadia alive with more species of 
birds than we had seen in many a moon. 
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With the participation of a group of students in Nature Recreation and 
Wildlife Management from the University of Massachusetts (they never did 
explain why it was that they all happened not to have classes that day), a list 
of thirty.one species was recorded. They found Horned and Pied-billed 
Grebes, our first Blue Herons, 150 Black Ducks, two Mallards, seven Bald- 
pate, ten Pintails, fifteen Green-winged Teal, six Wood Ducks, eighteen Ring- 
necked Ducks, also both Hooded and American Mergansers. The 29th was 
the day we recorded our first Osprey, Phoebe, Meadowlark, Rusty Blackbird, 
Bronzed Grackle (250 of them), Cowbird, and Fox Sparrows. 

Four mammals were recorded during the month. Spring brought forth the 
Skunks, including Arcadia’s “Violet”; the ice-free marsh made it possible 
to see the Muskrats again; se ampering out of the woods for that good Moose 
Hill Mixture came two Gray Squirrels; and much in evidence in March were 
two darling little Cottontail Rabbits that visited around headquarters and ate 
crocus buds as they pushed up out of the brown earth. But the grass quickly 
grew greener, and all was not lost——we still had crocus blossoms to greet the 


new growing season, Epwin A. Mason 


PLEASANT VALLEY. March may have come in like a lion, but before 
it departed Red-shouldered Hawks were wheeling and screaming high in the 
sky, the Phoebe was announcing its arrival from the weather vane on top of 
the barn, and Fox Sparrows and Juncos dotted the lawn as they fattened up on 
seeds for the next leg of their northward journey. The first real wave of the 
spring migration arrived here on Tuesday, March 28. It found the cottage 
on a small island of grass surrounded by a sea of snow. I was actually awak- 
ened by bird song Tuesday morning, and, believe me, there is no sweeter 
spring sound than a chorus of twenty or thirty Fox Sparrows. 

With snow still deep in the woods, conditions were ideal for banding Fox 
Sparrows and Juncos, and a great many came to the traps in the last three 
days of the month. A female Sparrow Hawk which attempted to catch one of 
my trapped Fox Sparrows was driven off by a quick sally by Mrs. Sanborn. 

The twenty Mallards in our flock are beginning to lay a few eggs. and | 
imagine they impatiently await their release on Pike's Pond, which will take 
place as soon as the ice has melted. 

With the coming of spring, much house cleaning needs to be done. The 
grounds, museum exhibits, nature trail signs, and many other things all need 
attention. Paul Green, who helps me with these chores on week ends, is to 
be with us again for his third summer. 

Miss Arlia Tomlinson, Audubon teacher in the Berkshires this year, will 
be in charge this season of our Natural History Day Camp, assisted by Miss 
Jill Farr, a volunteer helper returning for her second season. The Camp, 
which has been so successful since Miss Dorothy Snyder, of the Audubon 
Educational Staff, launched it here three years ago, is to be enlarged in its 
scope this year. A fourth two-week session is being added for boys and girls 


from twelve to fourteen years of age. Arvan W. Sannoan 


COOK’S CANYON. On the 20th of March spring arrived in the Barre 
region——-Bluebirds, Grackles, and male Red-wings seemed to appear simul- 
taneously. But the advent of spring weather was brief, and on the following 
day the first Song Sparrow and first Junco of the year were captured in ad- 
jacent banding traps during a snowstorm which lasted the greater part of the 
afternoon. 
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Mr. Harry Bruce brought a Pied-billed Grebe to the Sanctuary on March 
30. The bird had been found a few days earlier in a mud puddle. It appeared 
healthy and uninjured, and after being banded it was released in open water 
near Paxton. 


A number of new birdhouses, the gift of Mr. Donald B. Hyde, have been 
put up this spring, as well as various types of feeders. The most unusual of 
the latter is one designed like a lantern, which holds ten pounds of bird seed 
and has holders for two suet cakes. One of these lantern feeders has been 
erected at the entrance to the Sanctuary. 


Leon A. P. Macee 


MOOSE HILL. It is largely because of developments during the final 
week of March that it is possible to report a Moose Hill picture much different 
from that of February. As a matter of fact, when the very fair and inviting 
weather of the first Sunday of the month attracted an unusually large number 
of human visitors to the Sanctuary who were looking for signs of spring, it 
appeared that the people were getting a little ahead of the birds, and it fell to 
a lone Robin and a Flicker to buoy up their hopes of brighter days to come. 
Another fortnight was needed to be reasonably sure of counting among the 
voices of spring the notes of the Bluebird, Song Sparrow, Red-wing, and 
Phoebe. And before a windy March bowed out, there were Grackles grating 
in the spruce boughs, Cowbirds in courtship display, and Mourning Doves in 
full song. Coming in just under the wire on the 31st was a small flock (seven) 
of Fox Sparrows, and a more engaging sight than these large rufous migrants 
is difficult to imagine. 

The status of our regular winter birds remained relatively unchanged. 
Present at the feeding stations or elsewhere on the Sanctuary in the usual 
numbers were the Juncos, Chickadees, Nuthatches, Tree Sparrows, Purple 
Finches, Goldfinches, and Evening Grosbeaks. Overwintering successfully 
were several Mourning Doves. At the feeders there appeared to be a slight 
dropping off in the Evening Grosbeak population, but this was hardly reflected 
by a corresponding decrease in the consumption of sunflower seeds. Gold 
finches continued to be among the most common of the visitors. 


The amphibian overture to spring was first heard on the balmy evening 
hours of the 27th, when from the swampy recesses near the Sanctuary head- 
quarters the spring peepers took to the air with uninhibited resonance. With- 
in a day or two the voices of the Hylas and others of their kin were reverber- 
ating from almost every pond and water hole in the Sharon area. Even during 
some of the daylight hours their voices were lifted high, but it was during the 
earlier hours of the night that the performance appeared to reach a crescendo, 


March visitors availing themselves of the Sanctuary trails and museum 
room included Cub Scout groups from East Walpole and Wellesley Hills, Girl 
Scouts from Dorchester, and a class from Milton Academy. Family groups 
and individual visitors showed a marked increase over snowbound February. 


On March 16 the Sharon Garden Club was privileged to hear Dr. John 
B. May give a lecture on wild flowers, illustrated with motion pictures in 
color. As a result of a barter type of agreement, the Sanctuary will receive 
from the local Garden Club a quantity of wild flowers equivalent to the regular 
lecture fee. This is a somewhat new method of plant propagation, and one in 
which the Sanctuary is happy to co-operate. 


Acsert W. Bussewitz 
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Connecticut Valley 
Evening Grosbeak Survey 
A Report of Progress 


By-Epwin A. Mason, Supt., Arcadia Sanctuary, 


Massachusetts Audubon Society* 


Our banding data and the reports from observers covering the invasion of 
1947 have been published in Bird-Banding, Vol. 20, No. 4, for October, 1949. 
The invasion of 1949 was of lesser intensity than that of 1947. Adding the 
color brown, to indicate the year, to the same colors used in 1947 to indicate 
the stations, a total of only 387 Evening Grosbeaks were banded. The records 
received from observers were generally low in number and value. Among the 
most interesting were records of 1947 birds at Bedford, Sharon, and Ames- 
bury, Massachusetts; Ticonderoga, New York; and Hanover, New Hampshire. 

In June and July, 1949, Evening Grosbeaks were reported from Fort Kent, 
Maine, (several) and the base of Mt. Washington, New Hampshire (pair). 
In August a pair was reported from Hampden Highlands, Maine, and im- 
matures were seen at Sarana¢ Lake, New York. On September 2, two were 
found at Monroe, New Hampshire, and Dr. Harold Wood saw a male on 
September 10, 1949, at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. In the October number of 
Records of New England Birds, Evening Grosbeaks in small numbers were 
reported from three places in Maine, eight stations in New Hampshire, four in 
Vermont, and five in Massachusetts. In the month of November they were 
reported from thirty-eight localities, including all New England States, the 
highest number, forty-four, being at Williamsburg, Massachusetts, on Nov- 
ember 6. Thirty grosbeaks arrived at Saranac Lake on November 9, to be 
followed shortly thereafter by considerable numbers, which filled the trees. 


Mrs. Howard Drew, of Barre, Vermont, began banding the species on 
November 24. The first birds at Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary in Northampton, 
Massachusetts, were observed on January 12. A snowstorm on the 21st en- 
abled us to band thirty-four of the seventy-five estimated as present that day. 
Fifty more were banded the following day, nine on the 23rd, and the invasion 
was on. The birds reached the Hartford area by mid-January, although G. 
Hapgood Parks did not take his first birds until February 4. 

A preliminary survey of the incomplete data received from banders shows 
that some five thousand Evening Grosbeaks have been banded, not all of them 
with color. The James Nields station in Hardwick, Massachusetts, for 
instance, banded 793. Top score goes to G. Hapgood Parks, with a total of 
1,004, these birds carrying also blue and pink, the latter indicating the year 
1950. The colors identifying regions were: black, Barre, Vermont; white, 
Deerfield and Conway, Massachusetts; green, South Hadley, Massachusetts; 
red, Amherst, Westhampton, and Northampton, Massachusetts; orange, Ware 
and Barre, Massachusetts; blue, Hartford, West Hartford, and Windsor, 
Connecticut. 

To take advantage of the tremendous concentration of Evening Grosbeaks 
in upstate New York, and the enthusiasm of Steve Fordham, we suggested 
that red and green could be used without disrupting the system already func- 


*From a paper read before the Eastern Bird-Banding Association, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, April 1, 1950. 
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tioning. It was hoped that the banding of birds in the Saranac Lake Region 
might give some indication as to the use of the Hudson River Valley as a 
migration route by this species. The use of just a pink band was suggested 
for Glastonbury, Connecticut. The only other use of color bands of which we 
have learned was the use of brown alone by George G. Loring at Manchester, 
Massachusetts, and red over green by G. Omanney, Hudson Heights, Province 


of Quebec. 


The use of colored lacquers, such as those used by milady on her finger 
nails, was an added technique. This material is painted in a band across the 
upper mandible. The colors of red, blue, and orange were found available. 
Red-billed birds marked by Steve Fordham at Storrs, Connecticut——“birds 
with bloody noses,” they were called—were reported from several places in 
Connecticut, and from Westhampton, Northampton, and Amherst in Massa- 
chusetts. 

From the observers’ reports, we cull more or less at random the following 
information to show distribution of color-banded birds: From the 1947 band- 
ings, birds were observed at Amherst, Attleboro, Concord, Fitchburg, Pitts- 
field, and Ware, Massachusetts; Saranac Lake, New York: Granby and Nor- 
wichtown, Connecticut. In the present season, as was noted in 1946-47, the 
seasonal flow is first southward, as indicated by the appearance of black bands 
of the 1950 season from Barre, Vermont. These appeared on rebruary 14 at 
Norwichtown, Connecticut, and Springfield, Massachusetts, and on the L6th 
at Rochdale and Northampton, Massachusetts. 


On the basis of the report which appeared in Audubon Magazine for 
March-April, 1950, and after a conversation with the Editor of Records of 
New England Birds, it would appear that the Evening Grosbeak invasion of 
1950 was the largest to date. From the latter source it was learned that the 
movement was more widespread than in any other year, and that the birds 
were present in greater numbers. The species was reported to Records of New 
England Birds from eighty-six stations during the month of January, which 
is a much higher number than ever before. Flocks of seventy-five and one 
hundred birds were apparently fairly common. 


An expedition sponsored by the Massachusetts Audubon Society is planned 
this coming summer to the Province of Quebec, and, with a little luck, some 
of the color-banded birds may be found on their nesting grounds. We have 
had recoveries from this area. We are convinced that the opportunity is pres- 
ent to learn the nesting grounds of the grosbeaks that have wintered in the 
area covered by the Survey. Banders and birders should also be on the alert 
for nestings by this species in New York and New England. 


The United States Fish and Wildlife Service suggests the discontinuance 
of the use of celluloid bands, because of reported injuries to birds and the 
uncontrollable and highly variable colors of the material. The Service has 
asked the Massachusetts Audubon Society to co-operate in making available 
to banders a new type of colored aluminum band. These are in stock at Audu- 
bon House, 155 Newbury Street, Boston 16. The sizes available correspond 
to the regular band sizes of 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 6. The cost is $1.50 for a string 
of one hundred bands. The colors available are red, gold, blue, and green, 
and eventually others will be added. 


It is therefore proposed that color bands be used on a regional basis as 
follows: 


GREEN: Maine, New Hampshire, and the Maritime Provinces 
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BLACK: Northern Vermont, Adirondacks north of the Mohawk 
Valley, and Quebec. 


GOLD: Massachusetts, except Cape Cod; southern Vermont; New 
York State north of Pennsylvania, south of southern 
boundary of the Adirondacks. 


BLUE: Connecticut, Rhode Island, Cape Cod, Long Island, New 
York east of the Hudson River. 


RED: New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
SILVER: Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. 


Three other colors, to be determined, will be assigned, one each, to Ontario, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 


It is suggested that the LA band would be best for Evening Grosbeaks. 
The colored aluminum bands are of the same temper as the regular 1A bands 
which just recently were made available. This year quite a few reports were 
received of Number 2 bands being partially opened. The new 1A band is just 
as strong as the Number 2 band and seems ideal for the Evening Grosbeak. 

To satisfy the desire for local or regional studies, we submit for your con- 
sideration the following techniques. It should be emphasized that no system 
of marking birds is of value unless there is central control to avoid duplica- 
tion. This is important if our efforts are to mean anything at all. We at Ar- 
cadia Sanctuary, Northampton, Massachusetts, offer our services as a clearing 
house for the registration of brands and color combinations. Here are some 
of the possibilities: 

1. Colored lacquers for marking bills, as mentioned earlier. (These 
markings are good for at least one month. ) 

2. Brands, made like rubber stamps, to mark the white wing-patches of 
males. One letter, one number, or a simple design in a square or circle, the 
total to be about the size of a quarter. 

3. Dyed chicken feathers to be attached, upcurled, to the base of tail 
primaries. This is the technique used by Richard Lee Weaver and mentioned 
in his paper “The Purple Finch Invasion of Northeastern United States and 
the Maritime Provinces,” Bird-Banding, Vol. 11, No. 3, for July, 1940. 


We have two new baits to offer. They are dried currants and hemp seed. 
Sunflower seed, peanut hearts, and other nut meats, have been used exten- 
sively, the nut meats with variable success. 


Even if the banding project carried on during the past few years with the 
Evening Grosbeaks had done nothing toward increasing our knowledge of the 
species, it still would have been a huge success. It has renewed the spark of 
interest in some banders whose activities had reached a low ebb: it has stimu- 
lated co-operative studies; it has brought forth many new, young, enthusiastic 
banders. | contend that this alone would have made all the effort worth while, 
for it ensures the future of the bird-banding method of ornithological in- 
veshigation. 
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From Our Educational Department 


Ashley Falls has a_ two-room 
school, and the older boys and girls 
who take the Natural Science and 
Conservation Course do a_ great 
many things with nature under the 
guidance of their teacher Mrs. Julia 
M. Welch. One of their most suc- 
cessful projects this year has been 
the establishment of several bird 
feeding-stations. Although they are 
somewhat favored as to location, 
most of the success of these boys 
and girls is due to their own efforts. 
Feeders have been placed in two 
windows. These are roofed-ovet 
window shelves—one has a corru- 
gated roof! Suet sticks have been 
hung at the side of the windows, 


a.w.sansorn and when the Christmas season was 
Berkshire school children feed many over a number of Christmas trees 


Birds areand thelr ssheot. were brought in and tied about the 
window to provide cover and encouragement for the birds. Chunks of suet 
were tied to the spruce boughs. 

Some of the regular visitors to these feeders this year have been Downy 
and Hairy Woodpeckers, Chickadees, White-breasted Nuthatches, Juncos, and 
Tree Sparrows, and, most exciting of all, for the past month or two a large 
flock of Evening Grosbeaks has come daily to eat the sunflower seeds. 

It has been possible to demonstrate all the steps of bird-banding right in 
the classroom, from trapping to the use of plastic color bands. The boys and 
girls are familiar with these bird friends and have fun observing them. This 
project is paying rich dividends in learning and pleasure for all. 


From Alvah W. Sanborn, Berkshire County 


The following story was written for the monthly newspaper of the Hawley 
Grammar School, Northampton, by Sylvia Mason, Grade &: 


Our Violet 

Violet lives at Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary. If you were riding or walking 
along Horse-Shoe Trail just as it was getting dusk, and you happened to be 
lucky, you might see a little black and white creature sauntering across the 
path and up a little ridge. If you took a good look at this little animal as she 
crossed your trail, you probably would recognize her. Perhaps | should not 
call her a little animal, although she is little compared to some larger animals, 
but compared to her own kind she is large. You probably wonder what a 
small animal would be doing leaving the safety of the woods and crossing 
towards the house. But every night for three years Violet has been making 
her way across the field and up the little rise to our compost pit. It is here 
refuse from the garden and kitchen is placed to make humus for fertilizer. 
Violet occasionally finds odds and ends that appeal to her in our compost pit. 
There is now actually a well-worn trail that Violet has made. It winds from 
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her home in the woods through the strip of meadow to the pile of compost. 
Violet is a useful creature to have around, for she helps to keep down the rat 
and mouse populations. You see our Violet is a skunk. She lives and belongs 
at Arcadia. 


We like Violet. 


It is very gratifying to Audubon teachers, and to all of us, to discover how 
much real interest in, and appreciation for, the living world about them is 
being developed in the boys and girls taught in our Natural Science classes. 
Mr. Harry Levi, one of our teachers who travels over a wide area in eastern 
Massachusetts conducting these classes, also has reason to feel encouraged in 
his efforts, as indicated by the following expressions from his fifth grade 
pupils. 

Why I Like Science 

I like science because there is a touch of science everywhere you go, For 
instance, when you walk to school you may see flowers, green grass, and on 
the ground you see insects, and in the air you see birds. 

Then when you go for a walk in the woods you see birds, trees, insects, 
grass, wild flowers, and even sometimes a brook or stream and fish. 

So that is why I like Science, and experience too. 

Normand A. Miville 


Hugo A. Dubuque School 
Fall River, Mass. 


Why We Should Save the Birds 

We should save the birds because they keep the air clear from insects that 
give germs. 

There are many ways to save the birds. By keeping the cats from climbing 
up the trees and by stopping hunters from shooting too many birds when they 
are hunting. 

The birds have many colors which are very pretty. They are like flying 
flowers. 

Stuart Troop 
Aaron Wood School 


Boxford, Mass. 


Birds Have Personalities 


Birds are like people. Each one has a different personality. There are gay 
birds, greedy birds, and mischievous birds. 

| have always thought of the Blue Jay as a very greedy and selfish bird, 
who usually steals from other birds and acts like a bully. I have liked them 
better since | rescued one who was flapping against the screen on our back 
porch. He looked so small and helpless in my hand that I can’t think of Blue 


Javs as bullies any more. 
The Grosbeak is very handsome and vain. He struts around the feeder 

as if he knew how rare he is in this part of the country. 

| have never seen a Cowbird, but | think they must be very lazy because 
the female always leaves her eggs in a smaller bird’s nest. Like some people, 
she leaves all the work for somebody else. 

In the spring we have hundreds of Red-winged Blackbirds down by our 
pond, They are very gay and bright, but they won't let us get near them. 
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My favorite bird is the Chickadee because he is so gay and friendly and is 
never grouchy, even on cold days. The Chickadee I like best is the one I call 
“Greedy.” He sits on the feeder and stuffs himself, long after the others are 
gone. There is another Chickadee | call “Wildroot Cream Oil Charlie” be- 
cause he has tufts of feathers sticking up all over him, and looks like a little 
boy who never combs his hair. 

I would miss these birds as much as people if they ever went away. 

Judy Goddard 
Aaron Wood School 
Boxford, Mass. 


The Woodpecker Family 

The woodpecker family is a very large family. There are woodpeckers 
in almost every land. In our country there are more than 20 kinds. The two 
most common woodpeckers are the Flicker and the Red-headed Woodpecker. 

Red-headed Woodpeckers are good drummers. They do not have good 
voices. They sing most of their “songs” to one another by drumming. 

\ Red-headed Woodpecker digs out its nest in a tree or pole by pecking. 
Some of the little chips of wood the woodpecker breaks off fall into the hole. 
These chips make a bed for the eggs. 

On each foot the Red-headed Woodpecker has two toes that point forward 
and two that point backward. The two toes that point backward help brace 
the woodpecker when it is drumming or digging a hole for a nest. The wood- 
pecker’s tail also helps brace it. The feathers of its tail are stiff. They are 
pointed at the ends, too. 

Its name does not tell you that the Flicker is a woodpecker, but it is. The 
Flicker is often called the “Yellow-hammer.” The under side of the bird’s 
wings and tail are bright yellow. The Flicker eats many ants. Most wood- 
peckers stay off the ground, but the Flicker often comes down to the ground 
to get ants. A Flicker has a long, sticky tongue. It can stretch its tongue for 
two or three inches beyond the end of its bill. 

The Flicker digs a hole for a nest in a tree or a pole just as the Red-headed 
Woodpecker does. Flickers are good drummers, too. 

The Downy Woodpecker and the Yellow-bellied Sapsucker are two of the 
other birds in the Woodpecker family. They are cousins of the Flicker and 
the Red-headed Woodpecker. 

William Decie 

Jacob F. Spalding School 

Salisbury, Mass. 
Addition to Staff 

\ recent change in the Business Office at Audubon House has brought 
to the staff Mrs. Harold M. Crowell, of North Beverly, as bookkeeper. A 
native of lowa, and recently resident in Detroit, Mrs. Crowell previously had 
eight years of banking experience in New England, serving as teller for the 
Northern National Bank of Presque Isle, Maine, and later for the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston. She was a member of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and also of the Firnabank Club in Boston. Her husband, a veteran of 
World War II, saw much active service in the Navy. 


Mrs. Crowell has a wide range of interests, including reading, handicrafts, 
and all sports, but her chief interest centers in two charming children of pre- 
school age—Jackie and Ginny Crowell. 
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REMEMBER THESE DATES 


Massachusetts Audubon Society 

May + Evening. Exhibition of Bird Carvings by Charles Greenough Chase at 
Audubon House. 

May 6 Annual BIRD DAY at Moose Hill Sanctuary, Sharon. 

May 13. Annual State-wide Bird Walks. 

May 14 Watercolor and Ceramics Exhibit by Edward and Marcia Gaylord Norman 
Norman Studio, Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary. 1 to 5 P. M. 

May 19-21 Connecticut Valley Campout. 

May 28 Field Trip to Nahant and Plum Island. 

June 9%11 Berkshire Campout. 

June 12-24 Natural Science Workshop. Cook’s Canyon, Barre. 

June 18 Field Day. Northeastern Bird-Banding Association. Cook's Canyon, Barre. 

July 3-15 Natural Science Workshop. Cook’s Canyon, Barre. 


For details on above, see notices in the Bulletin, or write or call Audubon House. 


Brookline Bird Club Trips 
Open to Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


May 6, all day. Harold Parker Forest. May 20, all day. Automobile trip to 


Mr. Wardwell, SToneham 6-0391-M. Middlesex Fells and points in Essex 
County. Mr. Littl, WAltham 5-4295-J. 
Afternoon, Devereux and Marblehead 


ite r. sami Afternoon, Mount Auburn. Miss McCar 
Neck. Mr. Kelly, LYnn 2-9024. thy. WAtertown 49261. 
May 13, all day. Nahant. Mrs. Beverage, yy. 97 al) day. Newburyport and Arti- 


MAlden 46143 choke. Mr. Tavlor. ¢ Opley 7-0067. 


Afternoon, Nahant. Mrs. Hines, CRystal Afternoon, Wellesley Hills. Mr. Bean, 
9.40383 JAmaica 4-2049 


Tuesday evening walks are also scheduled throughout May. Inquire at Audubon House. 


Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield 
MAY 


Every Friday, Saturday, Sunday. Continuous from 6:30. Little Cinema. Sunday matinee 
at 4:30. Watch papers for announcements of other times, as some pictures will run for 
more than three days 


May 1-31. Exhibition. Paintings and Drawings done in Holland by D. H. Feenstra. 
May 1-31. Photographs by William Plouffe. 
May 4.5.6. 8:15 P. M. Play by Pittsfield Town Players. 


May 10, 11 10:00 A. M. to 10:00 P. M. Exhibit of hooked rugs by pupils of Mrs. L S 
F. Dodd 


EVERY MEMBER ADD A MEMBER IN MA) 
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North Shore Field Trip 


The May field trip to the North Shore will take place this year on Sunday, 
May 28. Chartered busses will leave Audubon House, 155 Newbury Street, 
Boston, at 8:15 A.M., (D.S.T.), returning about 7:00 P.M. The trip this year 
will start with a visit to the Maple Thicket Sanctuary at Nahant, and. depend 
ing upon the disposition of the winds to bring in a horde of migrants, some 
time may be spent on that peninsula, The trip will then proceed up the North 
Shore to Newburyport and Plum Island, where it is hoped there will be a fine 
showing of shore bird migrants, and, again if the winds are favorable, the 
thickets may be teeming with land birds such as warblers, vireos, and the 
scarcer finches. All those taking part in the trip should bring their own lunch. 
Fare and guide fee, $2.75, and fee for those using private cars and following 
bus is 75 cents. 

Reservations should be made a week in advance, and cancellations cannot 
be accepted after noon on Friday, May 26. Leaders for the trip include James 
T. Kelly, of Lynn, Chairman of the Maple Thicket Sanctuary Committee: Mr. 
and Mrs. Donald C. Alexander, of Nahant; and Douglas B. Sands, of Boston: 
all especially familiar with this region. 

Here is the opportunity for Audubon members to make an excellent start 
on their 1950 bird list. 


Attend Moose Hill Day! 


We hope that many members and friends of the Society have reserved the 
date of May 6 for observance of Moose Hill Bird Day, carried on for so many 
years by the Society. The date should coincide well with the spring migration, 
and Moose Hill will be ablaze with flowering shrubs and budding plants to 


interest the botanist. 


udubon staff guides will be present to take visitors over the trails. anc 
Audul taff guid ll be 4 t to tak t the trail | 
trips will be regularly scheduled for both morning and afternoon. There is 
good train service from the South Station, Boston, and Moose Hill Sanctuary 
is quite accessible by automobile. Be sure to visit Moose Hill on May 6. 


Light lunches and beverages, hot and cold, will be available on the grounds. 


A Spring Garden Tour 

Many readers of the Bulletin in Greater Boston will be interested in the 
announcement by the Newton Tribute Foundation, Inc., of A 1950 Spring 
Garden Tour Of Ten Newton Gardens. These ten gardens will be open to 
visitors, with tickets, from 1:00 to 5:30 P. M. on Saturday, Sunday, Monday 

May 13, 14, 15. Tickets are $1.20 (tax included). 

The Spring Garden Tour is not only a pleasurable experience, but it also 
supports the work of the Newton Tribute Foundation, whose purpose is “To 
establish a living tribute in honor of the men and women of Newton who 
served in the Armed Forces of our country in World War II by a suitable 
planting on Commonwealth Avenue in the City of Newton.” Tickets may be 
procured from the Foundation office at 25 Chestnut Street, West Newton 65, 
Massachusetts. 


Correction 


Rufus Wood. of Taunton, calls our attention to the fact that his total of 
102 birds for 1950, as published in the April Bulletin, seems a little small 
until it is considered that these were all seen in Taunton itself. 
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Sixth Annual Berkshire Campout 
June 9-11 


Heapguarters: The Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield. Tel. Pittsfield 2-6373. 


Reservations: Limited to 50 persons. Reservations should be made in 
advance with Alvah W. Sanborn, Campout Chairman, Pleasant Valley Sanc- 
tuary, Lenox, Massachusetts, not later than June 3. Cancellations are accept- 
able only up to June 3. See Registration Form on page 169. 


Fee: Save money; register early. If registration is postmarked not later 
than May 2%, fee is $6.00; after May 28, $7.00. This fee includes guide serv- 
ice, one night’s lodging on Mt. Greylock, dinner Saturday evening, and lunch 
Sunday. For those attending one night on Greylock and one day only, the fee 
is $4.50. 


TRANSPORTATION: Transportation during the Campout will be by private 
ears. So far as possible, transportation will be furnished for those requiring 
it, but cannot be guaranteed. Transportation to and from Pittsfield must be 
provided by the individual. 


Lopemne: All attending the Campout must arrange directly for their own 
lodging (except for Greylock reservations, for which see Registration Form), 


and this should be done at the earliest possible moment, as accommodations 
are limited. If lodging information is desired, this may be requested when 
filling out the Registration Form. For those who like to camp out, camp sites 
are available at Pleasant Valley Sanctuary and on top of the mountain. For 
those braving the rigors of a night on the mountain, the lodging fee of $1.00 is 
deductible from the registration fee. Bring your sleeping bag and tent! 


Program 
Fripay, June 9. 4:00-7:00 P. M. Arrive at Berkshire Museum and 
register. 6:30 P. M. “The Bicknell’s Thrush” trip leaves to spend the night 
at Bascom Lodge on the summit of Mt. Greylock. 


Saturpay, June 10. 5:00 A. M. Valley Trip, “The Turkey Vulture,” 
leaves the Berkshire Museum to explore the southern part of the county. In 
Pittsfield, breakfast can be obtained at 4:30 near the Museum; on the moun- 
tain at Bascom Lodge. Lunch for the Mountain Trip may also be secured at 
Bascom Lodge; for the Valley Trip in Great Barrington. 1:30 P. M. The 
Mountain Group will go down the beautiful Notch Road to North Adams and 
over the Mohawk Trail to Hill 51 in Savoy. The Valley Trip will have as its 
objective spectacular Bash-Bish Falls. 5:00 P. M. Both groups meet at the 
Berkshire Museum and proceed to Pleasant Valley Sanctuary for dinner and 
a review of the day's “list.” 6:30 P. M. “The Brown Creeper” trip leaves to 
spend the night on Greylock. 


Sunpay, June Ll. The group that took the Mountain Trip on Saturday 
will this day take the Valley Trip, and vice versa, but limited time will shorten 
the trips. Starting times will be the same as Saturday. 1:00 P. M. All groups 
meet at Pleasant Valley Sanctuary for luncheon, following which the Campout 
will adjourn 


All trips will start promptly as scheduled, regardless of the weather, but 
may be subject to changes which will be announced at the Campout. 


Everyone attending the Campout should bring warm clothing. as the nights 
rt | x g g 
and mornings, especially on the mountain, may be cold. 
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Registration Form 
Alvah W. Sanborn, Chairman Campout Committee 
Pleasant Valley Sanctuary, Lenox, Mass. 


I (We) hereby register for the Berksuire Campout, June 9, 10, 11, 1950. Enclosed 
is (are) registration fee (s), as checked below: 


] Entire Campout (Must be postmarked not later than May 28) 
$6:00 per person 
} Entire Campout (If mailed after May 28) $7.00 per person 

(Entire Campout includes lodging on Greylock 

Please indicate the night you wish to spe rad on Greylock.) 

] Friday Night Saturday Night 
Friday night and Saturday only $4.50 per person 
Saturday night and Sunday only $4.50 per person 


(Accommodations on Mt. Greylock are limited to eleven 
persons, consequently campers can spend only one night on 
the mountain, unless one uses his own sleeping bag and 
tent. 


If all accommodations have already been reserved when 
your application is received, the fee of $1.00 will be 
refunded 


Please send list of possible places to secure lodging 
I can furnish transportation for extra persons 


I desire transportation on the trips scheduled for person (s). 


Name Address 
Name Address 


News of Bird Clubs 


The Annual Meeting of the Allen Bird Club of Springfield is scheduled for May 
22. The Annual Bird Census of the Club will be taken from May 6 to May 21, with Mr 
Robert D. Edwards serving as Chairman and Miss Mildred A. Tyler as Vice Chairman. 
The following Field Trips have been listed for May: May 3, Atwater Park, Mrs. Robert 
Sherwood leading: May 6, Robinson State Park and Ashley Ponds, William Tompkins 
and James Denning leading; May 10, Bemis Pond, Mrs. Charles F. Leonard leading: 
May 13, Forest Park and Longmeadow Flats, Mrs. Carl W. Blake leading: May 17, Long 
meadow Flats, Miss Lucile W. Small leading: May 27, Graves Farm, Williamsburg, J. 
Spencer Read leading. Miss Lucile W. Small is Chairman of Field Trips for the Club 

The Forbush Bird Club of Worcester has planned the following Field Trips for 
May: May 6, West Boylston, Misses Laura and Margaret Drown leading: May 7, Auburn, 
Miss Edith Kinsel leading; May 10, Boynton Park, West Tatnuck, Miss Ethel Albee 
leading; May 14, State Teachers College, Mrs. Walter Fleming, leading; May 17, West 
Tatnuck, Miss Mary Lou Winters leading; May 21, Northampton, Arcadia Sanctuary; 
May 27, Lake Park, Kenneth B. Wetherbee leading; May 28, Princeton, Dr. Douglas 
Kraus and Davis H. Crompton leading. 


The spring program of the South Shore Bird Club includes the following Field 
Trips: May 7 (7 a. m.), Braintree and Randolph (warblers), Joseph Ulman leading; 
May 13 (8 a. m.), Milton and Third Cliff (warblers and shore birds), Donald Whitehead 
leading; May 20 (7 a: m.), Mt. Auburn Cemetery (warblers and thrushes), Robert Fox 
leading; June 4 (7 a. m.), Plymouth Beach (terns), Donald West leading. All trips leave 
from Adams Academy, Quincy. The Recorder for the South Shore Bird Club is Sibley 
Higginbotham, of Wollaston; the Secretary is Miss Vera Call, of Quincey. 

Oscar M. Root, President of the Merrimack Valley Bird Club, has announced the 
following bird walks for May and early June. These walks are So ' all interested. 
May 10, Leland Woods, Great Pond Road, North Andover, 4:30 P. from North An- 
dover Country Club; May 24, Phillips Academy Sanctuary, rol a 4: 30 P. M., from 
George Washington Hall gate; Jane 3, all day trip by automobile to Newburyport and 
Plum Island, leaving from Boston & Maine R.R. Station, Lawrence, at 7:30 A. M., and 
led by Winthrop Newcomb, who may be contacted at the Andover Savings Bank by any- 
one in need of transportation. 
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State-Wide Bird Walks—May 13, 1950 
As in past years, we have secured many well-qualified leaders for our 
State-wide Bird Walks which will take place on Saturday, May 13, 1950. 
We hope there will be fine birding weather and a record attendance, with 


many interesting birds to be observed. 


Mark 


your calendar. invite your 


friends and neighbors, and join one of these pleasant birding parties. 
The starting time oj all walks will be 8:00 A. M. unless otherwise stated. 
Watch your local newspapers for announcements of any changes in plans, 
or, if your town is not listed below, watch for a possible party arranged too 
late for inclusion here. 


PLACE 
Amherst 


Andover 


Arlington 
f Fast 
Barre 
Beverly 
Raston 
Boxtord 
Burlington 


Lexington) 


Cambridge 
Canton 


Chilmark 
Danvers 
Edgartown 
Fall River 
(Westport) 
Fitchburg 
Flore nee 
Foxboro 
Franklin 
Georgetown 
Harwich 
(Chatham) 
Ipswich 
Jamaica Plain 


Lee 
Varblehead 
Varshteld 


Viddle hero 


Natick 
Newburyport 
Newton Centre 


Norfolk 
Northampton 


Vorthtield 


North 
Orange 
Petersham 
Princeton 


Scituate 


LEADERS 

Mrs. Kay Bullis and Mrs. Fes- 
senden 

Robert Smart, for “strenuous” 
group 

Oscar M. Root. To 
Parker State Forest 

Harold S. Hanson 


Harold 


Miss Florence H. Read 
Bertram Leadbeater ~ 
Miss Alice E. Hanson 

Mrs. Charlotte L. Maddock 
Miss Alice T. Foster 


Miss 
Mrs. 


Marjorie Marando 
Winthrop Packard 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Myron H. Vincent 

H. Vincent Hayden 

Mrs. Mona W. Worden 

Mrs. Amasa F. Williston and 
Mrs. Ralph L. Hentershee 

Miss Rachel Bruce 

Robert M. Clark 

Douglas B. Sands 

Mrs. Ethel M. Crowell 

Miss Satira T. Stetson 

Howard Cahoon 


Mrs. Lionel Sheppard 
Miss Miriam E. Dickey 
Mrs. Ruth Derby 
Miss Dorothy E. Snyder 
Mrs. Marion Ford, and 
Rose lla Ames 
L. R. Spaulding 
Louise Pratt 
Miss Eva Collins 
Bennett Keenan 
Miss Priscilla Ordway 


Miss 


Miss 


and 


Mrs. Bennet B 
Miss Dorothy 


Bristol 
Driscoll 
Mrs. Irwin Severance 
Mr. Louis O. Haartz 
Mrs. O. J. Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl E. Smith 
Mrs. William J. O'Connor, Jr. 


RENDEZVOLS 


73 Fearing Street 


State Police Barracks on By-pass 
Arlington Heights Carbarn 


Cook's Canyon 
N. Beverly R. R. Station 
Fenway Rose Garden 
Boxford Town Hall, 7:00 A. M. 
Leader's home, Francis Wyman 
Road 
Mt. Auburn Cemetery, 7:00 A. M. 
Phone Canton 6-0037-W for 
details 
Menemsha Post Office 
Peabody Institute Library 
Memorial Park 
Phone F.R. 5 7727 or 
0155 for details 8:30 A 
(7) 6:00 A. 
Leader’s home, 153 Pine St. 
Foxboro High School, 5:00 A.M 


Watch newspapers 
Oyster Pond, Chatham. 
8:30 A. M. 
Railroad Station, Ipswich 
Monument, Eliot 
Center Sts., Jamaica Plain 
West Becket, as usual 
Devereux Beach Causeway 


Marshfield Post Office 


corner and 


Nemasket 
Wareham Street 
Pond and Cemetery 

Railroad Station 
Corner Beacon St. and Hammond 
Woods Parkway 
Leader's home, Stony 

Arcadia Sanctuary 
headquarters 
Ashland and Holton Sts., 
field Chateau 
Leader's home, 21 
126 West River St. 


“Mreet Bridge on 


“is 


Brook 


North- 


Mann Lot Rd 
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Reading Mrs. Eber Heston Prescott and West Sts. 

Rowley Mrs. Donald C. Alexander Morse’s Barn, Stackyard Road 

Salisbury Mrs. Esther K. Noves Leader's home, Elm St. 

South Hadley Dr. Elizabeth Boyd (7) 

Springfield Mrs. Carl W. Blake Barney Entrance, Forest Park 

Sterling Mr. and Mrs. Fred Durling Durling Bird Sanctuary 

Stoneham Mrs. Lauretta Wade Main and Wilson Sts. (Route 
28) 

Sutton Mrs. Grace Jordan Town Hall, Sutton Centre 

Taunton Rufus Wood 152 Highland Street 

Waltham Mrs. E. F. Guba 36 Marianne Road 

Ware John H. Conkey Church St. entrance, Grenville 
Park 

Wayland Richard Stackpole Junction Routes 20 (Boston Post 
Road) and 126 (Concord 
Road) 

W orcester Davis H. Crompton Elm Park Spa, Highland St. and 
Park Ave. 


Natural Science Workshop Opens June 14 

The Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary at Barre, Massachusetts, will again 
be the location for the Natural Science Workshop of the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society, which will open its first two-week session on June 14. The first 
session will be dedicated to work with camp counselors, although teachers and 
other leaders of youth may also attend this session if desired. The purpose of 
the Workshop is to provide the opportunity for leaders and teachers to acquire 
practical knowledge in the field of ecology and conservation and to translate 
this natural science information in interesting form in camp, field, or class- 
room. 

George West, of Newton Centre, a student at Middlebury College, was the 
first to enroll for the 1950 Workshop, but inquiries have been received from 
points as far away as Florida and Alaska, and other reservations are undoubt- 
edly in the mail as the Bulletin goes to press. 

The Director of the Workshop this season will be C. Russell Mason, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, and associated with 
him will be Dr. William G. Vinal, Professor of Nature Education at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts: Miss Rachel Bruce, Assistant Professor, Fitchburg 
State Teacher's College; and Miss Frances Sherburne, of the Educational 
Staff of the Society. The faculty will be drawn from this group and from 
other members of the Audubon teaching and sanctuary staffs. Visiting instruc- 
tors will include Dr. Arthur B. Beaumont. State Conservationist, Soil Conser- 
vation Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture; Lawrence V. Loy, Extension 
Specialist in Community Organization and Recreation, University of Massa- 
chusetts; and Dr. Hugh M. Raup, Director, Harvard Forest, Petersham, 
Massachusetts. 

Certificates of attendance will be awarded to those who complete the course 
satisfactorily. 

The second session, primarily designed for teachers and other leaders of 
youth groups, will be held from July 3 to July 15. The daily schedule will 
provide dawn-to-dusk activity for resident students, with the day students in 
attendance from 9:00 a. m. to 5:00 p. m. 

Evening programs and field trips will liven the sessions, and demonstra- 
tions of many methods of presentation of natural science material and equip- 
ment will be carried out. Descriptive circulars of the Natural Science Work- 
shop are available on request from the Massachusetts Audubon Society, 155 
Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Grace Marion Snow 


The passing of few people leaves such a sense of loss to many of our mem- 
bers as that of Grace M. Snow on February 6. We can never know how many 
have been started in the happy pursuit of bird-study by her patient teaching. 
Nor can we count all those who have enjoyed the sincere friendliness of her 
companionship on field trips. To “go forth under the open sky and list to 
nature's teachings” was her greatest joy, and she communicated it to others. 
As we roamed the fields and woods, “You don’t know what this means to me” 
has been the remark of more than one person. Her friends were many in the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society and in the Brookline Bird Club, of both of 
which societies she was a member. 


Perhaps Miss Snow’s greatest contribution to ornithology was the dissem- 
ination of her skill in bird identification, so that many others have been started 
in a pursuit which has led to a satisfying lifework. Countless others have 
renewed health of mind and body through engaging in this hobby. 


At one period in her youth Miss Snow's health required an out-of-door 
life. One day she was attracted by a brightly colored bird, and the mystery 
and fascination of bird-watching began to unfold. It is doubtful if at that 
time she had any aid to identification of species such as we have had in her. 
In time she became so expert that her opinion was the final word in many 
doubtful cases. Joining the Brookline Bird Club about 1922, she soon became 
its recording secretary. Here her services were not merely statistical but spread 
into that friendly interest in and personal contacts with the members she 
recorded. In many other ways she served the Club generously, giving many 
hours to it after her day's work at the Taylor Press, where she was proof- 
reader and bookkeeper. At the age of seventy-five she was still carrying on 
all these activities in spite of physical handicaps which would have confined 
an ordinary person to a rocking-chair existence. At the end of each week 
she had all of her former zest for the Saturday fieid trips. Not bird-walks 
now for her, but she rode happily in one of the many cars in which she was a 
welcome guest. While others roamed far and near, she chose a good vantage 
point and the birds seemed to come to her. When an interesting bird was 
found by others, she went to it if not too far away, a stone wall being no ob- 
stacle when willing hands were held out to aid. Those of us who were her 
companions in the years when she was strong and tireless remember how at 
the end of an all-day hike, when the rest of us were weary and ready to depart 
for home, she was reluctant to call it a day—there were still the Whip-poor- 
wills and owls. If we lingered after the stars came bright against a black 
velvet sky, our questions to her “What bird is that?” or “What flower is that?” 
were now “What star is that?” 


Miss Snow was graduated in 1897 from Boston University College of 
Liberal Arts with Phi Beta Kappa honors. As a member of the Crawford 
Memorial Methodist Church, she gave many years of faithful service. Friend- 
liness, service to others, zest for life. a youthful spirit and a merry laugh, 
triumph of mind over body, characterized Grace M. Snow. 


We are happy that she could say of her last year on earth, as she closed 
her annual report, “It has been a good year.” 


Auice E. Hanson 
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The Wise Starlings 
By Mrs. J. Kenton BILLINGSLEY 


On Sunday, January &, the temperature dropped from the 40° of Saturday 
to 8°. 

1 never knew that the birds, feeling this change, could do much about it 
until, sitting at my bedroom window, | saw something that truly excited me as 
a bit of bird wisdom. 

Chimneys have been used by some birds for nesting for generations, and 
as roosting places too. My neighbor had oil heat, and the day being so very 
cold | presume his heater was in pretty active service. At the time I first noticed 
his chimney, it seemed to be edged with black gargoyles. Seven Starlings sat 
one beside the other around three sides of the chimney. The fourth side, | 
believe, was the one from which the wind was blowing. | now could see a faint 
movement of air at the neck of the chimney, where the heat rising radiated 
into the colder outer air. The birds were thankfully warming themselves at 
this fire, just like the humans about the fireplace below. They looked like so 
many men backed up to a cheerful blaze. 

Suddenly the Starlings all flew up, and I thought they had decided to move 
on. Then I noticed that the shimmering air had been replaced by smoke. The 
furnace had “gone on” and the heat was too much for the birds. A few 
moments later the smoke disappeared, the trembling air was barely noticeable, 
and the birds settled back, again to get the benefit of modern aid for wildlife 
preservation. 








CAMP CHEWONKI 


The Salt Water Camp for Boys Seven to Fourteen 


WISCASSET, MAINE 


Founded in 1915, Chewonki has always been recognized as the lead- 
ing camp for young naturalists, providing the same features afforded 
older naturalists at the National Audubon Society's camp at Hog Island. 
Maine (25 miles from Wiscasset. ) 


Bird trips afield and along the ocean beaches, as well as the off-shore 
cruises to nearby islands and famed Matinicus Rock will add to your 
life list of rare sea birds as well as the more familiar shore and land 
birds. Here is the place to add to your knowledge of minerals, insects 
and turtles and at the same time enjoy sailing, swimming, tennis and 
a full program of woodcraft, shop and sports. 


Naturalists formerly on the Chewonki staff include Roger 
Tory Peterson and John Aldrich of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 


For illustrated booklet and full particulars, address C. E. Allen*, Direc- 
tor, Rivers Country Day School, 436 Heath Street, Chestnut Hill 67, 
Massachusetts. 


* A Director of the Massachusetts Audubon Society and Chairman of its Com 
mittee on Education. 
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Now is the Time to Plant Berry-bearing Trees and Shrubs 


Combine beauty and utility-—flowers for yourself, fruits for the birds 
and make yours “A Garden of Birds.” The birds will repay you many times 
over with the charm of their beauty and movement and song, and their use- 
fulness as insect and weed-seed destroyers. 

Telephone AUDUBON HOUSE, KEnmore 6-4895, for a copy of our 
free circular Build Bird Population with Food Plants, by C. Russell Mason 
(a reprint from Arnoldia), then order your plants promptly from your 
favorite nurseryman, for immediate planting. 





PLANT FLOWERING DOGWOOD NOW! 
Beautiful in Spring — Gorgeous in Fall — Berries loved by Birds 
FOR MORE BIRDS IN YOUR GARDEN 
PLANT BERRY-BEARING TREES AND SHRUBS 
HONEYSUCKLES — FLOWERING CRABS — MULBERRIES 
DOGWOODS — Viburnums — HOLLIES 
Elders — MOUNTAIN ASH and Others 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC, 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery East Boxford, Massachusetts 














We are Careful TREE SERVICE 
of 
BIRDS AND NESTS 


FRED RALSTON & CO. 





When we spray or work in trees 
we are particular not to disturb or {| TRIMMING - SURGERY - SPRAYING 
harm nests or nestlings. 

We use a safe minimum of DDT in 
order not to injure them. PLANTING - LANDSCAPING 


Bird lovers can entrust the care of 


SHAPING - TREE REMOVAL 





their trees to us confident that their FEEDING - CABLING 


feathered friends will receive 


" Free Estimates 
humane consideration. 


22 Linden Street, Allston 
Algonquin 4-5534 


wnee a(nosene , 43 Cornwall Street, Portsmouth, N.H. 


> s 
25 Eastern Ave., Dedham Portmonth 4061 
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New Books 


THE MAINE WOODS. By Henry David Thoreau. Arranged with 
Notes by Dudley C. Lunt. Illustrated by Henry Bughee Kane. W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc. New York. 1950. 340 pages. $3.00. 

I shall begin this review by praising the illustrations. Everybody who 
knows Henry Kane’s work, whether with camera or pencil, knows that he is 
hard to beat in illustrating New England nature, and the drawings reproduced 
in this book represent, I think, his very best work in that field. There are 
many of them, too, both full-page and text cuts—andscape, birds, beasts, 
wild flowers, and Indians, with glimpses of Thoreau himself, Kane knows 
his subjects and draws faithfully and accurately as well as artistically. 

The Maine Woods has always been a favorite with many readers. It does 
not show Thoreau at his best as a writer, but it gives a good picture of the 
Maine forest, rivers, and lakes as they were a hundred years ago, and as they 
are to a large extent today. The writing is objective and makes easy reading 
for readers who are not so much interested in Thoreau’s philosophy of life 
and his literary studies. When I heard that Mr. Kane was making drawings 
for The Maine Woods, | looked forward to seeing an ideal edition of the book. 
Now, when I find it “arranged” by its new editor, | confess to disappointment. 
Mr. Lunt has performed an interesting experiment in turning Thoreau’s three 
excursions into a single one, making a topographical unit at the expense of 
Thoreau’s chronology, so that the trips of 1846, 1853, and 1857 are completely 
mixed up; not inextricably so, because the editor has been at pains to tell just 
what he is doing as he goes along, but confusingly so for any reader who re- 
spects Thoreau’s text. (The book begins with Thoreau leaving Boston, Septem- 
ber 13, 1853, but when he leaves the steamer two pages farther on, it is 1857 
and he sees Molly Molasses in the street: and Joe Aitteon, the Indian guide of 
1853, one of the most famous of the Maine river-drivers, suddenly becomes Joe 
Polis, the guide of 1857.) For me this “arrangement” is nothing but a stunt, 
and I can ony hope that it will not be imitated. 


Another mistake of the editor’s is to use an early edition of The Maine 
Woods for his text instead of the latest, which appears in the Walden Edition 
of Thoreau, published in 1906, where many obvious errors of the earlier 
editors were corrected. Thus on page 132 Mud Pond is said to be the “nearest 
bend of the Allegash.” whereas the word is really “head” instead of “bend.” 
as the end-paper map shows. I could cite other cases if it seemed worth while. 
Also lack of acquaintance with the botany of New England has led him to 
supply strangely erroneous vernacular names in brackets where Thoreau 
used the scientific names. Thus Linnaea borealis is said in one place to be 
the checkerberry, and, curiously enough, in another place Clintonia borealis 
masquerades as the checkerberry, whereas the Linnaea is usually called just 
that or else twin-flower, and the Clintonia, a common plant in the Maine 
woods, is usually called simply Clintonia, neither plant being even remotely 
related to the checkerberry. Again Mimulus ringens, the monkey-flower, our 
editor calls the blue flag, and a footnote to that particular designation says, 
“The translation [sic] has been supplied from Thoreau’s Lists,” etc., in the 
original Appendix. As a .matter of fact, Thoreau’s list correctly calls this 
plant the monkey-flower. Such editing is hard to account for. 

On the other hand—-and fortunately there is another side!—many of Mr. 
Lunt’s notes, such as tell the present condition of places that Thoreau visited, 
are interesting and valuable. One of these gives the year 1900 for the probable 
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last occurrence of the caribou in the State. (This reviewer ate caribou on the 
West Branch in 1897.) 

One opportunity was missed in this new edition of The Maine Woods. 
That was the chance to supply notes correcting some of Thoreau’s misidenti- 
fications of birds and making it clear, for instance, that his “wood thrushes” 
were hermit and olive-backed thrushes and his “red-headed woodpeckers,” 
pileated woodpeckers. No attempt was made in the Walden Edition to sup- 
ply such notes. 

Thoreau has suffered a good deal from careless editing. reckless editing, 
and editing that carried out mistaken ideas of an editor's proper function, 
often from editors with the best of intentions. We must admit that Mr. Lunt’s 
intentions were honorable. He evidently thought that he was rendering both 
author and reader a much-needed service. Let us hope that some of his 
readers may thank him for it more warmly than this reviewer can. 

And the drawings are so good that they alone are really worth the price of 


the book. Francis H. ALLEN 


COOT CLUB. By Arthur Ransome. J. B. Lippincott Company. Phila- 
delphia and London. 243 pages. $2.50. 

Coot Club is more about sailing than about birds in spite of its title, but 
throughout the book Dick Callum is busy with his telescope and his list of 
birds. And in this case the author endangers a bird’s nest without having 
recourse to “oologists”: a motor yacht full of noisy merrymakers anchors 
almost on top of “coot nest number 7” and they refuse to move elsewhere or 
to turn off the blaring wireless, even after members of the Coot Club point 
out to them that the parent birds are being kept off their eggs. The “Hulla- 
baloos” in their blind vulgarity turn out to be as much of a menace to the 
nesting birds as if they were out for the sole purpose of stealing the eggs. 

The Hullabaloos get their just retribution, as did Mr. Jemmerling. the 
renegade member of the Ornithologist Society in “The Tawny Pipit,” and, 
last but certainly not least, the little man in The Aul-Birds who walked to his 
fate without the hero of the story lifting a finger to prevent him. “It was 
he and his kind whose private greed had brought so many lovely birds in 
England to the verge of extinction——phalarope and dotterel, kite and Kentish 
plover.” For authors who champion birds in England, no wonder the plot 


is so often the same. EvizaBetu V. Foster 
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Field Notes 


An interesting list of early spring ob- 
servations is that reported by Mrs. Donald 
Kitchin (Phyllis Nute), of 
GREAT BLUE HERON 
AMERICAN BITTERN (1), April 2 on; 
GREEN-WINGED TEAL (2, 20), April 
5, 9; CANVAS-BACK (1), April 4: 
HOODED MERGANSER (2, 2, 2,) April 
2, 6, 7; VIRGINIA RAIL (1), April 10; 
KILLDEER (1), March 29; WOODCOCK 
(1, 1), April 4, 10 (flight song on the 
10th); PHOEBE (1), March 21; TREE 
SWALLOW (4), April 4; RUSTY 
BLACKBIRD (2), April 4; FOX SPAR. 
ROW (20, 4), March 29, April 4. 


Miss Marie “Junior” Schurr writes from 
Granby as follows: “Altho somewhat later 
in appearing this year, the birds seemed to 
arrive en masse with the advent of spring. 
March 20, hawks were migrating along the 
Connecticut Valley. RED-SHOULDERED, 
BROAD-WINGED and SPARROW 
HAWKS were recorded at Top O° Moun- 
tain. The 21st, flocks of ROBINS and 
RED-WINGED BLACKBIRDS appeared 
on the scene. March 25, BLUEBIRDS, 
SONG SPARROWS and FIELD SPAR- 
ROWS were added to the list. The follow 
ing day, at 6:30 P. M.,. WOODCOCK were 
buzzing in the meadow at Top O° Moun- 
tain. March 27, great flocks of BRONZED 
GRACKLES were conspicuous in Granby. 
March 28, innumerable BLUEBIRDS, 
ROBINS, FOX SPARROWS, SONG 
SPARROWS, MEADOWLARKS, 16 EVE 
NING GROSBEAKS and a large wedge of 
GEESE were observed at Top O° Moun- 
tain. At 6:45 P. M. on the latter date, 
WOODCOCK were whistling and spiralling 
in flight over swampland, and shrill peep- 
ing of SPRING PEEPERS emanated from 
the marsh at Top O° Mountain. The next 
day PHOEBES, FLICKER and CHIP- 
PING SPARROW were recorded, and, 
March 3%), KILLDEER were seen and 
heard in flight from Granby. Most notice 
able this spring are great numbers of FOX 
SPARROWS, BLUEBIRDS and SONG 
SPARROWS .. . Incidentally, a familiar 
sound in spring is the shrill cry of the 
WILD CAT, and, March 31, one was heard 
frequently during early evening at Top O' 
Mountain.” 

An AMERICAN EGRET was seen in 
Ipswich, April 6, by Mrs. Maxwell E. 
Foster, and she wrote that it was still there 
on April 8. 


Alvah W. 


Lanesboro: 


(1), a 6; 


reports a PERE- 
GRINE at Monument Mountain in the 
Berkshires, March 10, end a RING 
BILLED GULL at Stockbridge, March 30. 


Sanborn 
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ISLE AU HAUT 
A Bird Paradise and 
4 Comfortable Inn .. . 


decommodations usually 
available at 


POINT LOOKOUT CLUB 
Post Office Box 1422 
Boston, Massachusetts 

After July 


1 — Lookout, Maine 








According to a recent note from Mrs. 
Perry S. Howe, a RED-HEADED WOOD 
PECKER has been in Harwich Centre all 
winter. Mr. and Mrs. Howe saw the bird 
there on March 14. 

Samuel Hoar, of 
ROBINS there on 

William Matchett reported a 
HERMIT THRUSHES in 
Cambridge on April 18. 

4 PINE WARBLER was 
V. Greenough at his home 


April 15. 


In a letter to Mr. Mason from Vineyard 
Haven, Francis A. Foster wrote: “I am 
giad that the NUTHATCHES turned out 
for your benefit. Just how many we have 
as steady boarders | have never been able 
to determine, but they can always be 
counted on, whatever the weather. They 
are the clowns of the bird group and take 
all sorts of liberties in their method of 
approach. Their ability to alight on and 
progress along the shingles on the side of 
the house is not only amusing but amazing, 
and they usually strike the shingles head 
down. I have seen them strike the under 
side of a limb in preference to working 
down to it from above . . . The one-legged 
GOLDFINCH abides with us steadily and 
keeps in good condition. A few PURPLE 
FINCHES appear rather irregularly, but 
I suppose that they will be here in num 
bers later, though why the fifteen to twenty 
pairs that we had last summer departed in 
the autumn is not readily understandable, 
for there was no lack of food.” 


Concord. saw eleven 
February 25. 

pair of 
his garden in 


seen by Henry 
in Carlisle on 
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Boston's Oldest Camera Store 
YOUR CAMERA 
THIS SUMMER 


Now is the time to get that fine camera 
you've always wanted 


35 MM. FOR COLOR 
Kedak Pony 35 mm. £45 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 
Revere Ranger 1.2.5 . 
Cine Kodak Reliant 1.1.9 

Bell & Howell Sportster 1.2.5 

Cine Kodak Magazine (6 

These are only a few suggestions. Let us 
show you a wide selection of the finest in 
cameras and photographic equipment. 


We also carry a complete supply of all 
types of color films. Mail orders shipped 
promptly, postpaid. , 


Fifty years reputation for quality photo- 
graphic merchandise and reliable service. 


RALPH HARRIS CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1900 


47 Bromfield St., Boston 8, Mass. 


GENUINE ZEISS 


BINOCULARS 


COATED & CENTRAL FOCUS 
6 x 30 — $105.00 , 
8 x 30— 115.00 
7 159.00 


7 x 50 — 


ALL 
Plus Tax 


Complete Line of New & Used 
Binoculars 


F. C. Meichsner Co., Inc. 


93 Federal St. 


HA 6-7092 Boston, Mass. 6th FI. 





Expert Repairing on Binoculars 





pests. 


The inquisitive and always active littl House 
Wren, with its two big broods each summer, is a 
valuable helper in our constant fight against insect 


Solve the Wrens’ housing shortage by putting 
up one or several well-built 


HYDE WREN HOUSES 


at only $3.45 each 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER COMPANY 


Waltham 54, Massachusetts 





FRANCHISED DEALER FOR THE 
WORLD FAMOUS 
LEICA CAMERA 
CLAUS GELOTTE, INC. 


Boston Cambridge 
284 Boylston St. Harvard Sq. 





CAMERAS — PROJECTORS 


FILM RENTALS 
16 mm. Sound and Silent 


PATHESCOPE COMPANY 


438 Stuart St. CO. 60640 Boston 
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LETTERS 


New Bedford, Mass 
December 12, 1949. 
Dear Mr. Mason: 

Last Spring, when we de 
cided that the pair of . uds 
belonging to my great-grand 
father might not stand too 
many dustings, | thought of 
my classmate Henry  B. 
Hough, president of the 
Dukes County Historical 
Society Today it occurred 
to me that there might be an 
item of interest in his letter, 
for the Bulletin. [If so, you 
are welcome. 

> &. eanee Sincerely yours, 


The Last Heath Hen Madeline E. Almy 


Dukes County Historical Society 
Edgartown, Mass., April 18, 1949 
Dear Madeline: 
I thought you might be interested in the reception of the Heath Hens at the Dukes 
County Historical Society . . . | delivered the two birds in the presence of Mr. Shepard, 
the Curator, and I said to him, “I suppose you know what these are?” His face lighted 
up with pleasure and he said he certainly did . . . Since then, the two birds have been 
in a conspicuous place in the main room of the Society’s house and only Friday the 
Society inspected them and found them good ... You see, the Heath Hen really has a 
strong place in the hearts of Martha’s Vineyard. 


With good wishes, 
Yours sincerely, 
Henry B. Hough 


Bulletin to be Microfilmed 

The Massachusetts Audubon Society has entered into an agreement with 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan, to make available to libraries 
issues of the Bulletin in microfilm form. 

One of the urgent needs of libraries today is adequate space to accommo- 
date the increasing number of publications. Periodicals are particularly a 
problem because of their bulk and number. 

Microfilm will make it possible to produce and distribute copies of an 
entire volume of the Bulletin in a single roll, at practically the same cost as 
binding the separate numbers in the regulation library binding. 

Under this plan, the library keeps the printed issues of a magazine and 
circulates them in that form for two to three years, the period of greatest 
use. When the original copies wear out or cease to be called for frequently, 
they are discarded and the microfilm is substituted. 


Sales are restricted to those subscribing to the magazine, and the film copy 
is only distributed at the end of the volume year. 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, and is furnished on 
metal reels, suitably labeled. Inquiries concerning purchase should be directed 
to University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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BEAUTIFUL BIRD PRINTS BY FAMOUS PAINTERS 
For Sale at AUDUBON HOUSE, 155 Newbury St., Boston. 


Roger Tory Peterson 


Baltimore Oriole, Blue 
Jay, Cardinal, Cedar 
Waxwing, Hooded Warb- 
Mr, Mountain Bluebird, 
Red-wing, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, Scarlet Tana- 
ger, Towhee. 
17 x 21 inches 


Bluebird and Tern. 
22 x 28 inches 
Unframed 


Snowy Egret 
Flamingo 
25 x 33 inches 


Athos Menaboni 
Green-winged Teal, Bob- 
white, California Quail, 
Wood Duck, Hooded 
Merganser, Bufflehead. 

22 x 28 inches 
Unframed .... $7.50 


Framed 


Francis Lee Jaques 
Blue-winged Teal 
17% x 22% inches 

Unframed .... $7.50 

Framed 

Green-winged Teal 

22 x 28 inches 
Unframed .... $7.50 
Framed 


Framed Prints of Tropical Hummingbirds and Trogons, by John Gould .... $7.50 
Framed Octavo Originals and Prints, many subjects, by John James Audubon. 


No discount on pictures. 


Boxing and shipping extra. 





Bird Houses Ready 
At Audubon House 


Get Them Early! 


Rustic Wren House B40 
Rustic Bluebird House B12 
Clemensson Wren House 
Clemensson Bluebird House 
Clemensson Chickadee House 


Moose Hill House for Bluebird or 
Tree Swallow 


Bird Bungalow for Downy 
Woodpecker or Nuthatch H1 


Bluebird House V3 
Wren House V1 
Chickadee Honse V2 
Hairy Woodpecker V5 
Wood Duck Cabin H5 


10% discount to members 





A MOCKINGBIRD SINGS 


12-inch double-faced vinylite 
record produced 
under the supervision of the 


Massachusetts Audubon Society 


10 minutes of 
imitations by the Mockingbird 
of more than 30 other species, 


with comment. 


Extraordinary — Educational 


Learn bird songs from the mocker. 


$2.50 each, no discount 


AUDUBON HOUSE—155 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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An Interesting Discovery 
Mr. Mason: 


In making the annual house cleaning of 
our Wood Duck boxes, we found in one a 
Screech Owl in the beautiful chestnut- 
brown phase. The box was carried into the 
house, where by means of a flashlight we 
examined the bird and the contents of the 
box 


Dear 


The owl was evidently a master hunter, 
for on the floor of the box on the sawdust 
surrounding the bird was a whole mouse, 
a Cowbird minus the head, some black and 
white spotted feathers, and the wings and 
tail of a Blue Jay. 

In which connection a very eminent or- 
nithologist has stated that “we haven't a 
single definite or authentic record, so far as 
I know. that any owl ever did any Blue Jay 
the slightest harm.” 

After the family had enjoyed looking 
at the beautiful bird, who, by the way, 
never opened its eyes or moved a muscle 
the whole time, it was taken into the woods 
and liberated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Agnes 5. Bristol 
Stony Brook 
Norfolk, Massachusetts 
April 2, 1950 
Pleasures of Hand-feeding 
Dear Mr. 


I appreciate the interest you showed in 
my Arkansas Kingbird at East Orleans 
[see Bulletin Field Notes, Feb., 1950]. I 
was anxious to pull it through the winter 
in hopes of having it eat from my hand 
as other birds do, I could get two or three 
feet from it, and throw the blue berries 
where it could get them, until it really ex- 
pected me to come out and feed it. | was 
anxious to find something I could substitute 
for the berries. 

I had a Chickadee come for three years 
and eat from my hand. I knew it was the 
same bird, as it had a white feather over 
its right eye. There were others too, but 
last winter a hawk came in under the trees, 
and | saw it take one of the Chickadees 
while I was detained at the phone. There 
is another little set of six Chickadees that 
come to my feeder now, and two of them 
take peanut butter from my finger. 

For two years I have had a Catbird tak- 
ing raisins from my hand. It carries them 
to its mate, who gives them to their little 
ones. When large enough to fly the young 
soon leave the neighborhood and a new 
nest is made. Last year this pair had three 
nests, the first with three young, the second 
with two, and the third with three. They 
eat raisins until our strawberries and rasp- 


Mason: 


berries ripen, then they don't ask for help! 
Last year they went to a seighbor who had 
a lot of currants, planning for jelly; you 
might guess what happened! The “tame” 
Catbird stayed quite late this fall. Will he 
be back to my door in a few weeks for his 
raisins’ Last spring he was at my back 
door about seven in the morning. | said 
to my husband, “I wonder if he has for 
gotten me through the winter?” I opened 
the door and before | could get my hand 
outside he was in the air waiting 

Last year I had a “Crow Blackbird” (1 
suppose the right name is Grackle), with 
one white tail feather, which had a nest 
in the pine tree near the back door, and 
another with a band on its left leg, back for 
a second season. 

My husband and l meet a lot of people 
and I ask them if they have ever fed wild 
birds from the hand. They look at me and 
say. “Wild birds? No.” So for the Chicka 
dees it is sunflower seeds, and | plan to 
raise a bushel of seeds for them. For the 
Catbirds, raisins, peanut butter and cocoa 
nut. And people from five to seventy years 
of age have enjoyed feeding my feathered 
friends. 

This morning [Feb. 19] a flock of ten 
Bluebirds, a picture by itself, feasted out 
side my dining-room window, and a flock 
of 25-30 Cedar Waxwings have been visit 
ing me this winter. 

Good luck to your work for the years to 
come 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. W. J. Cummings 
Fast 


Orleans, Massachusetts 


Injudicious Indulgence 
To the Editor: 

Perhaps some of the readers may be 
interested in a little incident | witnessed 
last fall. In the next yard there is a young 
mountain ash which was leaded with 
berries. When the Robins gathered to 
migrate, a large flock settled here to feast 
before going south. They literally stripped 
the tree of every berry and became so 
surfeited they apparently did not know 
what they were doing. As | watched from 
my window they flew about aimlessly 
uttering sharp cries, some of them trying 
to light on the side of the building where 
there was no foothold, while others slid 
down the roof. They had the appearance 
of being intoxicated, and it was truly an 
amazing sight. When the last berry was 
devoured, took wing for the south 
land. 


they 


Very truly yours, 
Alma M. Gilman 
Watertown, Massachusetts 
March 20, 1950 
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BOOKS 
FOR SALE AT AUDUBON HOUSE 


The latest and best books on Nature Lore, Natural Science and Conserva- 
tion, and Field Guides to all branches of Natural History, can be purchased 
at AUDUBON’S STORE, 155 Newbury St., Boston. A fine assortment for 


Young and Old, always on display and for sale. 


Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society may write or telephone 
their orders and open a charge account if desired. And on many of these 
books Members are entitled to a discount of ten per cent (no discount if 
marked *). 

PATRONIZE AUDUBON’S STORE 


A Sand County Almanac $3.50 Sketches of American Wildlife $3.00 
Apo LEopo.p. STaNLEY Paut Younc. 


Hawks Aloft: The Story of How to Attract Birds 
Hawk Mountain 4.00 Rosert S. Lemmon. 


Maurice Broun. A Traveler's Guide to Roadside 
*South Carolina Bird Life ... 10.00 Wildflowers 
Sprunt anp CHAMBERLAIN. KaTHurYN S. Taytor. 


*Maine Birds A Field Guide to the Birds 
Rates S. Paumer. Rocer Tory Pererson. 
Birds’ Nests: A Field Guide 4 Birds in Your Back Yard 
Ricnarp Heapstrom. Ten Perit. 
High Jungle 
WiruaMm Bees. 
The Way to Game Abundance 
Watrace B. Grance. 
North American Waterfowl .... *Exploring Our National Parks 


Atsert M. Day. ont Wnmenante 
I Flew with the Birds . (in paper, $2.00) 
Haratp Penrose. Devereux ButcHer. 


The Saga of the Waterfowl .... e Kildee House 
Martin K. Bovey. RutHerrorp Montcomery. 


Cache Lake Country Coot Club 
Joun J. Row.anps. ArrHurn RANSOME. 


The Gardener's Bug Book . 4.95 Great Northern? 
Cyntun Westcort Arruur RANSOME. 


Singing in the Wilderness 
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Harry Ectmore Hurp. 


An Introduction to Birds .. The Art of Bird Photography .. 3.75 
Joun Kreran Eric Hosxinc anp Cyrim Newperry. 


The Sandhill Cranes ........... 3.! Animal Facts and Fallacies 
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LETTERS 


Alaskan Bird Notes 


Dear Mr. Mason: 


Perhaps you might be interested in some 
notes on the birds I have been able to see 
around Fairbanks. The country around 
here is quite a lot like that in New Eng- 
land except that the trees are almost en 
tirely birch and alder with patches of 
spruce, no pine or maple. Many of the 
summer residents here seem to be much 
like these in the East, such as Robins, 
Yellow Warblers, Black-capped Chickadees, 
Slate-colored Juncos, and Hermit Thrushes 
around the University campus, and in near- 
by streams Spotted Sandpipers and Greater 
Yellow-legs. Semipalmated Plovers were 
quite common on the mud flats which are 
left when the gold-mining dredges have 
been working in a valley. In the small 
swampy lake back of the University | saw 
a Holboell’s Grebe with young. Scaup 
and Pintail are also common breeding 
birds on the lakes hereabouts. 

One of the differences between Alaskan 
and Eastern birds is that Blue Jays are 
replaced by Canada Jays, which the people 
around here call “Camp Robbers” because 
they are notoriously unafraid of human 
beings and in some localities make quite 
a nuisance of themselves stealing food from 
camp sites. Right around here, however, 
they seem to confine their thieving activi 
ties to the University dump, where they 
are often seen foraging for bits of garbage. 
Ravens take the place of Crows and ap- 
parently are just as much at home in the 
woods as around the farms. White-crowned 
Sparrows were common breeding birds in 
the fields and cleared places, much more 
common than the familiar Song Sparrows. 
Another summer resident was the Violet 
green Swallow, which nested under the 
eaves of the college buildings, along with 
the Cliff Swallows. 

On the grass-covered summits of the 
hills north of Fairbanks, at an altitude of 
about 1200 feet, we found the White-tailed 
Ptarmigan, both male and female, and an 
Alaska Longspur. 

The migration begins early, apparently, 
and by August the summer residents had 
mostly left. Later in August several flocks 
of Sandhill Cranes, usually ten or fifteen at 
a time, passed over here. 

In Novemeber, Pine Grosbeaks, usually 
in groups of five or ten, began to appear, 
sometimes on the roads apparently picking 
up gravel, but oftener in the tops of birch 
trees. They seemed to move on when cold 
weather came, however, as none have been 
seen here since the end of December. The 
Spruce Grouse are another interesting bird 
seen in the fall when they come down from 


the hills. They are so tame that once I 
was able to stand within four feet of one 
which was picking up gravel on the read 
Being good eating and because of their 
stupidity—-when alarmed they merely fly 
off a few feet—hey are hunted a great deal 
by the people around here 

birds here in 
ones | have seen 
the Raven, Canada 


There seem to be very few 
the winter; the only 
around the campus are 
Jay, Chickadee (an occasional), and the 
redpolls. | had observed a few redpolls 
in the summer, but by December they had 
appeared in flocks of thirty and forty, and 
in the coldest weather can be 
the buds of birch trees. During the last 
few days a Hawk Owl has taken up resi 
dence in. some trees below the 
University and seems to be staying around 
in spite of being pestered by jays. One 
feature about the winter birding which sur 
prises me is the apparent absence of wood 
peckers and nuthatches. Peanut butter and 
suet on a feeding tray in our yard 
attracted no 


seen eating 


spruce 


huave 
customefs. 

I'm looking forward very much to the 
spring migration, which people say includes 
a lot of shore birds and ducks. 

Sincerely yours, 
Katrina 


College, Alaska, March 3, 1950 


Moore 


Vote: We are delighted to share with 
our readers these most interesting com 
ments from Katrina Moore, whose father, 
Terris Voore, is President of the Univer 
sity of Alaska. Katrina, with her mother 
and father, participated in the bird count 
on Cape Cod during the Christmas season 


in 1948. 


WILD BIRDS ADD (Zegze-or 10 YOUR GARDEN 


| AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
Feeders with ond without squirrel 
gvords, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write ter our folder 


audubon WOT kshop 
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BIRD RESTAURANTS 
Hanging Feeders 
Glass Swing Feeder 
Bird Filling Station 
All Metal Automat Feeder 
Squirrel's Defeat 
Window Feeders 
Skylight Window Feeder 
Storm Window Feeder 
Bird Cafes, 16-inch 
25-inch 
Squirrel Proof Feeder, 16-inch 
25-inch 
Outdoor Revolving Feeders 
Cape Cod Inn, painted 
stained 


$3.50 
4.25 
4.95 
6.90 


5.00 
5.00 
5.45 
6.95 
7.00 
10.00 


15.45 
11.95 
8.95 
7.50 
3.95 
1.25 
-square, 30c; oblong, 35c; 
wedge, He. 


MOOSE HILL SPECIAL 
FOOD MIXTURE 


Includes favorite seeds, nut meats 
for insect-feeding species and grit for 
digestion, blended in the right propor- 
tions to prove enticing to many species. 

Moose Hill Sgecial Bird Food Mixture 
has been developed through experiments 
conducted at our Moose Hill Sanctuary 
and the proportions of materials so worked 
out that the birds usually clean up the 
entire mixture rather than leave parts un- 
touched. 


5 Ibs. 
1.10 


Salt Box Inn 
Garden Snackery 
Metal Squirrel Foil 


Chickadee Tidbits (box of 24) 
Suet Cakes 





BIRD 


10 Ibs. 25 lbs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
2.00 5.00 9.00 17.00 
Peanut hearts, 5 Ibs. 1.25 


Sunflower Seed also available 
5 Ibs. 10 tbs. 25 tbs. 50 Ibs. 100 lbs. 
1.50 2.50 5.50 9.00 17.00 
(This is small seed, the kind 


obtainable.) 
5 to 25 lbs. shipped, postpaid, through 
Zone 2 
50 to 100 Ib. lots, express collect. 


10% discount to members. 


only 


START A NEW WREN COLONY NOW 
Special introductory price on 
HYDE WREN BOXES 
Only $1.50 each 
Cash and Carry, or Express Collect 


AUDUBON HOUSE 





We are agents for 


Bausch & Lomb Binoculars 
30 Zephyr-Light $186.00 
35 Zephyr-Light 186.00 
30 Zephyr-Light 204.00 
35 Zephyr-Light 204.00 
50 Individual Focus 210.00 
Tax included in above amounts 

All coated lenses 

60mm B & 20X Spotting Scope 
$95.00 

Other Binoculars also available. 


Also some second hand glasses. 


Vo discount on glasses. 





HUMMINGBIRD 
FLORAL CUPS 


Hummingbird feeders filled with 
sweetened water will bring these bird 
jewels daily to your garden. Enjoy 
this fascinating sight. 
$ .95 

1.95 

2.90 

2.60 


Single Cup with wire bracket 
Double Cups on flower stakes 
Triple ( ups on flower stakes 


Floral 


Fountain 





For the convenience of our members, bird 
food and other items handled at Audu- 
bon’s Store may.be secured at the Berk- 
shire Museum, Pittsfield, and Pleasant Val- 
ley Sanctuary, Lenox; Arcadia Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Northampton; Moose Hill Sanc- 
tuary, Sharon; and Cook's Canyon, Barre. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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THE BERKSHIRE MUSEUM 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


The Berkshire Museum, Berkshire County’s Public Art, Science, and Local History 
Museum, was founded by Zenas Crane, 1903. 


TRUSTEES 
Gardner S. Morse, President Zenas C. Colt, Treasurer 
Mrs. Lawrence K. Miller, Vice-President and Secretary 
Miss Mabel Choate Mrs. W. Murray Crane Augustus McK. Gifford 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Coolidge Mrs. William Penn Cresson Dr. George S. Reynolds 
Mrs. Bruce Crane Robert T. Francis Mrs. Bruce W. Sanborn 
Winthrop M. Crane, III Richard H. Gamwell Albert Spalding 


STAFF 
Stuart C. Henry, Director 
Bartlett Hendricks, Curator of Science 
Walter L. Graves, Secretary-Registrar 
Mrs. George T. Heath, Assistant 
Miss Frances E. Palmer, Children’s Department 
Fred H. Holden, Building Superintendent 


The Museum is open free to the public 10 to 5 on week days, 2 to 5 on Sundays. 
It is closed Mondays. 


As the Museum receives no money from the city, county, or state, its services to the 
public are made possible largely by memberships and gifts. Single ($5.00 a year) members 
receive two invitations to the winter and summer Members’ Nights, a discount on 
tickets to lectures and other events, and to courses for which a charge is made. Ten dollars 
($10.00) members have the same privileges for three persons. 

In addition, Museum members now automatically become full members of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, with all privileges of membership, including Tue 
BULLETIN. 

Museum membership and gifts may be deducted from net income subject to Federal 
Income Tax. 








Alvah W. Sanborn, Miss Arlia S. Tomlinson, and Miss Norma G. Puffer of the 
Audubon educational staff represent the Berkshire Museum, the Pleasant Valley Sanc- 
tuary, and the Massachusetts Audubon Society in Berkshire County. 








THE PLEASANT VALLEY SANCTUARY, Inc. 
Lenox, Massachusetts 


TRUSTEES 
D. Percy Morgan, Chairman of the Board 
Robert Crane, President Mrs. Winthrop M. Crane, III, Secretary 
Mrs. Lawrence K. Miller, Ist Vice-President Paul K. Fodder, Treasurer 
Darwin S. Morse, 2nd Vice-President 
Edward F. Belches Augustus McK. Gifford Mrs. Donald F. McPherson 
Sheridan R. Cate Bartlett Hendricks George A. Mole, Jr. 
Winthrop M. Crane, III Dr. Warfield P. Longcope Gardner S. Morse 
Walter Prichard Eaton Rosario Mazzeo Mrs. Brenton C. Pomeroy 
Mrs. S. Lane Faison Mrs. William T. Rice 
Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes (Honorary) 


STAFF 
Alvah W. Sanborn, Resident Director 


The Sanctuary is a non-profit organization open and free to the public at all times. 
As the Sanctuary receives no funds from the County or State it is dependent wholly upon 
gifts and memberships. These latter are in two groups, Contributing membership—$3.00, 
Active and Voting membership—$10.00 or more, which include membership in the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society. All contributions to the Sanctuary are deductible from net 
income subject to Federal Income Tax. 
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THE AUDUBON EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


IS SUPPORTED LARGELY 
BY YOUR CURRENT DUES and DONATIONS 





Nearly 400 Biweekly Classes in Conservation and Nature- 
Lore in Public and Private Schools of Massachusetts, 
taught by a staff of sixteen trained and experienced 
Teachers. 


Training Classes in Nature-Lore for Youth Group Leaders, 
especially in preparation for Camp Programs in correla- 
tion with our Sanctuary work. 


Nine different Lectures by members of the Audubon Staff 
to Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, School Biology Classes, and other groups 
annually. 


A Therapy Program for Patients at several New England 
Hospitals. 


Sponsoring Audubon Junior Clubs in Schools, Museums, ete., 
with 10,000 members a year. 


Scheduling a Series of Local Bird Trips and Campouts for 
Healthful recreation. 


Distribution of Circulars relating to Bird and Mammal Con- 
servation to 7500 Leaders of Youth Groups, such as Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 4-H Clubs and Settle- 
ment Houses throughout the State. 


Furnishing to Teachers and Group Leaders a Series of Eight 
Traveling Lectures on Bird-Life. 


Continued Publication of our Magazine, The BULLETIN. 


Additions to the Lending and Reference Libraries of the 
Society. 


WE APPRECIATE YOUR CO-OPERATION IN 
CARRYING ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF 
THE SOCIETY. 


Will you not consider the desirability of making the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society a legatee under your will, 
or make such recommendation to your friends? 





